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Away from home, you still will feel at home 
if you’re stopping at a Statler. You can 
take your choice of two radio programs, 
right in your own room—and at no charge, 
of course. You'll find a reading lamp at 
the head of your bed, a newspaper under 
your door every morning, circulating ice- 
water, private bath, well-stocked library, 
and other home comforts. 

The next week-end you’re traveling, plan 
to stop at a Statler. You'll find it next best 
to home. 


There are Hotels Statler 
with radio in every room in: 


BOSTON +» BUFFALO (fy a'Buaeie® 
CLEVELAND ; DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS » NEW YORK (*grcecpezeea” 


Statler-Operated 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 
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MATCHLESS trip of world-wide fame which you ad. ur 
can enjoy without added expense on your jour- 


ney to or from New York. Easy change from train to 
boat or boat to train at Albany, enabling you to 
include the journey in any summer itinerary. 


Beyond New Mexico’s train 


TE ING EEG cUNTIAY horizons explore by motor, in 

May 19th to October 15th Santa Fe Harvey e comfort in 

Be sure your ticket reads via Day Line. Or we will accept through rail little known America of Be 
tickets between New York and Albany and Albany and New York. itive Mexican villages, Span- 
Delight ope day ousiggs New, York 19, Indian Point, Beat ish Missions, Indian Pueblos, 


prehistoric cliff dwellings and 

buried cities—all set in the 
— matchless scenery of the South- 
ern Rockies. Over a mile in 
the air, the cool, dry climate 
is a revelation in summer. 
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Me Two-day Puyé Detour 
Si —$40 
Historic Santa Fe Trail and 


Old Santa Fe; Tesuque, Santa 
Clara and Santo Domingo In- 


' Se ef ff ar dian pueblos, and the great 
| SS Gre Mae ane cliff dwellings at Puye. 
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Wo a. Three-day Taos-Puye 


Detour—$57.50 


All of the two-day Detour 
plusa magnificent 150-mile 
motor drive to fascinating 
Taos Pueblo, viathe rugged 
gorge of the upper Rio 
Grande. 


NOTE: Rates cover every expense 
; JAPAN, CHINA including motor transportion, 
PHILIPPINES courier service, meals and hotel 

( Stopover at accommodations with bath. 
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O the Orient! A magnificent travel vacation at less cost than any 
similar sea journey. Lands of contrast that are meeting the challenge 
of the New Age. Buddhist shrines enveloped in ancient mysticism, side by 
side with changing thoroughfares of great industrial progress. 
All the ease-giving comforts and delightful Japanese courtesy enroute, 
that make N. Y. K. liners so widely favored. 
Seattle to Yokohama, First Class, for as little as $195.00. Around the 
World, either direction, . . . $875.26 up, including rail fare to and from 
your home. Round Pacific tours, from $852.40 up. 


Sailings every other Wednesday from SAN FRANCISCO, Monthly from 
LOS ANGELES. Fortnightly from SEATTLE direct to the Orient, 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write to dept 2 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
LOS ANGELES, 
19 Biltmore Hotel Arcade 
SEATTLE, 801 1st Ave. 


NEW YORK, 10 Bridge St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 551 Market St 
CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe St. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 1041-A Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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Suez Canal and Egypt 4 Sailing January 12, 1929, on the 
new Cunard liner, “Carinthia.” Rates, $1250 and upward. 
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NORTH CAPE CRUISE — Sailing June 27, 1928, for Iceland and 
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INNOVATION Trunks have been—are—and 
always will be made for those who prefer the best in lieu 
of the mediocre. 

All the finer and subtle technicalities of trunk con- 
struction are embodied within this internationally famous 
product, harmoniously blending the all essential factors 
of inflexible durability, convenience of arrangement, 
artistry in finish and ingenious compactness. 

INNOVATION has that 
elusive quality which some call “It.” 
We call it “Personality.” 


Mf ATION tRUNK COMPANY 
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Same Management: 
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English Poets 


The beauty of the Lake District has 
inspired many of England’s finest poems 
—many of her sweetest songs. 


Make a pilgrimage to Cockermouth, 
where Wordsworth was born, Hawks- 
head where his grammar school still 
stands. Rydal where he spent his 
later years. Visit Dove Cottage—now 
amuseum—where Wordsworth lived and 
De Quincey, and where Hartley Coleridge 
died. Southey lived at Keswick, in 
Greta Hall, and his monument there 
is inscribed by Wordsworth. George 
Romney, the painter, lived at High 
Cocken. 


These are but a few of the pilgrimages 
to be made—in the lovely scenery of 
the English Lake District. The London 
Midland and Scottish Railway encircles 
the Lake District with branch lines to 
the principal beauty spots. 


Illustrated pamphlets from Fohn Fairman, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. Or from 
any LMS Agent, Thos. Cook & Son, 
or the American Express. 
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© Burton Holmes, Ewing Galloway: 
PARIS FROM THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME 


Since the towers of Notre Dame first rose majestically above medieval Paris, the city has reached far beyond its original ramparts. Yet the: 
cathedral’s preeminence remains unchallenged. Notre Dame still commands the finest view of the modern metropolis surrounding the island.on which 
it was built in the twelfth century. 
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Explorer, sculptor, big 
game hunter and Assistant 
Director of the American 
Museum of Natural His- 
| tory, James L. Clark has had 
| his share of the hardships 
and perils which the natur- 
alist must undergo in his 
quest for knowledge. The 
adventure which the re- 

. = counts m this article oc- 
This fellow was one of the Mongols curred during the Morden- 
who imprisoned and tortured James L. Clark Asiatic Expedition, a 
Clark and William J. Morden in the 7,900 mile journey of ex- 
desolate heart of the Gobi desert more  plovation and research from 
than a thousand miles from civilization. the Indian Ocean across the 


Himalayas to the Yellow 
Sea. ‘His story of Mongol brutality opens after the expedition had 
crossed Eastern Turkestan and reached Kuchengtze, the outfitting pot 
for caravans bound eastward for China across the Gobi Desert—Eprror. 
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October when we arrived at 

Kuchengtze, and we _ were 
anxious to push on at once, for 
winter was on the way, and more 
than fifteen hundred miles of trail 
lay ahead of us—most of it across 
the Gobi Desert. 

The Kashmiri hunters and serv- 
ants who had accompanied us from 
India had been sent back to their 
native land with the specimens of 
animals that we had so far ob- 
tained, for we had no desire to 
risk the fruits of our labors in a 
land we did not know and of 
which we had such unsatisfactory 
reports. The result was that we 
were now accompanied only by 
Mohamed Rahim, an honest and 
sturdy Chanto we had hired at 
Kashgar shortly after leaving the 
Pamirs. But Mohamed was a host 
in himself, and did what neither 
Morden nor I had been able to do 
in getting us started on our way. 

We soon learned that to cross 
the desert was not considered an 
easy task, even by those whose 
' business it was to cross it. Asa 
matter of fact not a single cara- 
van in a year had been across the 
land we wished to traverse. The 
Mongols had seceded from China, 
and had set up a sort of govern- 
ment of their own, with Soviet as- 


[' was about the middle of 


THE CAPTIVES 


James L. Clark, on the left, and his companion, William Mor- 
den, were taken to the remote Siberian village of Kobdo by their 
Mongol captors. This picture shows them shortly after their 
arrival there. They are wearing the heavy coats and felt boots 
that are necessary in the Gobi Desert even as early as October. 


BARBARIANS 


Caravaning in the Driving Snowstorms of the Gobi Desert—Imprisoned and 
Tortured in the Mongolian Wilderness—What it Costs the 


Naturalist to Secure His Knowledge 


By JAMES L. CLARK 


Assistant Director, The American Museum of Natural History 


sistance. The result was that Mongolia was likely to present 
more difficulties than those presented by weather and desert. 

We did not take such stories very seriously, however. Both 
Morden and I had had many dealings with savages and bar- 
barians. More than that, we were white men, and white men 
almost invariably have a vast amount of prestige with primitive 
peoples. We knew perfectly well that we were supposed to 
have passports and other permits in order to cross Mongolia, 
and we did not have them. But we counted on obtaining them 
at the town of Ulyasutai, which lay five or six hundred miles 
ahead. Up to the time when we could obtain them, we 
counted on using our Russian and Chinese passports. 

There was considerable delay in securing a caravan of thirty 
camels which cost us more to hire than it would have cost to 
buy that many camels. However, we would have with us five 
experienced camel men—we would have a guide who knew the 
trail—or who said he did—and we would have no responsibilities 
other than keeping up with the 
caravan on its march to the north 
and east. 

The end of October was ap- 
proaching as we set out, our camels 
divided into strings of ten each, 
with a rope from each camel's 
nose leading to the pack of the 
camel ahead. Leading each of the 
three groups of camels was a little 
donkey, looking very solemnly 
ridiculous as he kept the string to 
the first camel’s nose taut. Each 
donkey looked for all the world 
like some tiny little yard engine 
towing a string of ten big, bulky 
box cars along. These little fel- 
lows kept as perfectly to the trail 
as if they were guided by some in- 
ternal gyroscopic compass, their 
attention apparently centered on 
some pleasantly philosophical 
thought. Behind them, the camels 
might spit and shriek, or groan lu- 
gubriously and kick at each other. 
They might pull out of line or fol- 
low mildly along. It made no dif- 
ference to the thoughtful Oriental 
philosophy of the donkeys. Their 
legs kept up their rapid, tireless 
little walk, and never for a mo- 
ment did anything seem to trouble 
their tranquil thought and their 
concentration on the trail ahead. 
Despite the fact that it is said that 
the Gobi Desert can be crossed 
only with camels, each group of 
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AT THE MERCY OF MONGOL 


Cache attra Me 


After leaving Kuchengtze and entering the Gobi Desert, winter descended upon the caravan. 
the Mongolian desolation at a rate of about fifteen or twenty miles a day. This picture shows a typical Mongolian landscape. 


‘THE CARAVAN APPROACHING A LAMASERY 


Thenceforth Clark and his companions proceeded through 
In the distance 


is a lamasery, a wilderness outpost of that huge Mongolian priesthood which forms about one third of the male population. 


ten camels was led by one of those faultless little creatures that 
are without the faintest sign of temperament or physical weak- 
ness. More than that, each of them generally carried a man in 
addition to towing ten monster camels astern, and never once 
did I see a donkey slip or balk or fail in his duties in the least 
degree. 

The camels with which we were outfitted were the two- 
humped Asiatic, or Bactrian species. Of all the ungainly crea- 
tures by which the earth is inhabited, the Bactrian camel is, I 
believe, the most ungainly. His body is strangely misshapen, and 
his long legs are connected with it in the most amazing and ap- 
parently insecure fashion. However, what other beast of bur- 
den could carry a six hundred pound load across a thousand 
miles of desert in midwinter with the thermometer dropping 
far below zero? What other beast could be parked in the open 
in a driving snow storm, kneeling on the cold ground, utterly 
at the mercy of the storm and still be ready and willing to per- 
form arduous labor? 

With our long caravan of these huge and ungainly animals 
we started out across the 
desert, to the tune of the many- 
toned camel bells. At the rear 
of each group of ten a larger 
bell rang slowly and sedately 
to the rolling step of the beast 
to which it was _ attached. 
From up ahead came _ the 
lighter, cheerier sounds of the 
smaller bells, and one can 
hardly imagine a more pictur- 
esque sight than such a cara- 
van presents as it rolls slowly 
and majestically along over the 
level and treeless expanse of 
desert. And with the picture 
must go the tinkle of light bells 
and the deep ring of the 
heavier ones, while occasional- 
ly comes the “EE-ee-ee!”’ of a 
camel driver attempting to 
guide his weird and willing 
animals. 

Winter weather descended 
upon us as we approached and 
crossed the border of Mon- 
golia, wandering often from 
the faint trail—lost time after 


CAMELS CLOTHED IN SNOW 


Without the protection of his thick coat the Bactrian, or two humped 

camel, could not endure the driving snow storms of the Gobi Desert. 

midwinter these indefatigable beasts will rest contentedly in the midst of 
a driving blizzard, apparently impervious to the cold. 


time during the darkness of the night marches—worn and tired 
from long days in the saddle, from nights spent in wind-whipped, 
slatting tents torn by fierce desert blasts, half frozen in snow- 
storms that buried our camps beneath white blankets under which 
tents and ropes and packages froze. Day after day we plodded 
on, making fifteen miles a day, or twenty. Sometimes, when 
the weather improved and the trail was a little more plainly to 
be seen, we had the good fortune to make thirty, but never 
more. Nor were these marches made without great difficulty. 
I often fell asleep in the saddle from exhaustion, and so did 
everyone else in our party. I have seen the caravan men draped 
over their donkeys, lying face down on the backs of the patient 
little creatures, hanging one leg and one arm over either side, 
and sleeping that way for an hour or more at a time, while the 
remarkable little animals that carried them kept up their steady 
pace, and never deviated a hair’s breadth from the trail, so long 
as any trail existed. 

From our caravan bashi we learned that there was a Mongol 
military post ahead, near the trail that we were taking. It was 
apparent that he did not like 
the prospect, and he suggested 
that we make a detour in order 
to avoid it. 
purpose, however. We wel- 
comed the opportunity of meet- 
ing some of the Mongols, in 
order to obtain from them the — 
passports and permits we re- © 
quired, and so we pushed on 
over the desert, which now had 
changed from a perfectly level 
plain to a series of rounded 


every side to the horizon. 
we had left Kuchengtze began 
we had on our entire journey. 


along the faint trail, with the 
cold wind blowing in our faces, 


Ta worn trail. 


That was not our © 


hills that stretched away on q 


One night two weeks after | 


the most serious trouble that | 


We were making our way | 


with the stars glittering bright- | 
ly overhead, and with nothing } 
to guide us save the faintly | 
Suddenly I saw © 
what I took to be a wolf fol- | 
lowing along beside us at a | 
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REPLENISHING THE WATER SUPPLY 


Unlike the Sahara Desert, no luxuriant foliage marks the presence of water in the Gobi. Except for occasional dry bunches of grass and thorny bushes 
the country is largely barren rocks, hills and sand. Yet at this well water is only six feet below the surface of the ground. The curious round tanks 
which the camel drivers are filling will serve the caravan until the next water hole is reached. 


distance of a hundred yards. I peered hard through the dark- 
ness and made out another figure near that of the first I had 
seen, and then I saw them move ahead more rapidly and turn 
in toward the head of the caravan. I spurred my horse forward, 
but before I had reached Morden, he and the bash: had stopped. 
The caravan stopped behind them. The tinkling and low boom- 
ing of the bells ceased. 
I saw the forms that 
I had taken for wolves 
as they approached, 
and could see that they 
were men on_horse- 
back. Three of them 
had appeared from the 
darkness, and as they 
approached the head of 
our caravan I could 
see a number of others 
riding back and forth 
in the distance. Some- 
thing was up. We 
could make that out, 
even before we had 
had a word with any 
of these newcomers. 
They approached us 
after we had stopped, 
and peered into our 
faces, talking excitedly 
in a language we could 
not understand. In 
loud voices, which 
were accompanied by 
signs that were more 
intelligible to us, we 
were ordered to go 
with them somewhere 


SOME OF CLARK’S CAPTORS 


These fellows look amiable enough in this photograph, but they were capable of cold and 

merciless brutality when they captured the members of the Morden-Clark expedition. The 

coats they wear are made of sheepskin with wool on the inside for warmth. One of these 

men wears the peaked cap of the Russian soldier with the star insignia of the Soviet 
government. 


in the darkness. We took out our flashlights, and shone them 
in our bearded faces, saying that we were Americans, and 
telling them of our Russian permits, but nothing we said made 
any impression. Obviously they understood us as little as we 
understood them. Soon other Mongols approached, surrounded 
us, and took us with them. Another group took charge of the 
caravan. 

We were taken only 
about two hundred 
yards, and there came 
upon two yurts, or col- 
lapsible huts, and a 
tent. Our escort was 
made up of the better 
part of a dozen men, 
all armed with rifles; 
but although they 
seemed excited, their 
attitude was not 
threatening. They 
ordered us off our 
horses, and led us into 
one of the yurts, but 
they did not seem to 
notice me when I took 
my saddle bags from 
the saddle and carried 
them with me. 

Inside the tent there 
were six Mongols who 
were seated about a 
little fire smoking. 
There was a decided 
air of indifference ; but 
I joined the circle and 
lit my pipe, trying to 
appear friendly but 
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TREKKING IN THE SNOWS OF THE GOBI 


Winter caravaning in the Gobi involves a ceaseless struggle with icy winds and heavy snow. The great camels with their huge loads seem indefatig- 
able, but they move with difficulty in deep snow and often slip and fall on ice. Few caravans cross this part of the Gobi and even the wandering 
Mongols are rarely seen here. 


over 


getting no response. Morden and Mohamed Rahim came in 
presently, and after them came the caravan bas/u and the guide. 
We tried to find out who their leader was, but we failed. Still, 
we were satisfied that no particular trouble would result, for 
these Mongols all wore the regular Russian cap with the Soviet 
star on it. If they had any connection with the Russians we 
felt that we would be perfectly safe, for our Russian papers were 
of the best. 

We explained our mission, and told them that we were Ameri- 
cans, but none of that information made the slightest impression 
on them. The word American was evidently a new one to them. 
They looked at our papers, which they could not read and did 


OUTRIDERS OF MONGOLIA 


Under the armed guard of members of Mongolia’s Mounted Police the expedition was 
forced to make a long and exhausting journey of fifteen days to the remote town of Kobdo. 
The route led over the Altai Mountains on a trail not used in winter. In one day four 
nine-hundred-foot passes were crossed, and twenty of the thirty camels were down in the 


snow at one time. 


not understand, and finally, 
after some difficulty, they asked 
us through our guide, who 
understood them slightly, if we 
had any Mongol papers. We ex- 
plained as well as possible that 
we did not, and showed them 
our Russian papers. This last 
bit of information did not help 
matters any, and we noticed, too, 
that a number of soldiers out- 
side the yurt were apparently 
very excited indeed. Some 
were coming and going all the 
time, always carrying their rifles, 
and we realized that we were at 
the mercy of a dozen or fifteen 
well-armed barbarians. 

When they realized that we 
had no Mongol papers, they be- 
gan to whisper among them- 


civilization, James L. Clark and his companions fell into the hands of ignorant and brutal Mongols. 
resembles a typical nomadic encampment. 
readily transportable, they are cool in summer and can easily be made warm in winter. 


selves. By this time we heard our caravan arrive, and when our 
indifferent Mongol hosts had paid no attention to us for several 
minutes, and all of them but two had left the yurt, we decided 
that it was time for us to go out and make camp. 

Mohamed Rahim started out first, and as he approached the 
door, a Mongol standing there shouted something and roughly 
pushed him back. Mohamed did not know the meaning of this 
sudden attack, and took a step forward again. This time the 
big Mongol shouted again, struck him in the face, and felled 
him to the floor. Morden and I leaped to our feet, wondering 
what was up, and instantly a group of Mongols came dashing 
in from outside. A dozen entered, and the crowded place be- 
came a bedlam of fighting, kicking, shouting men. 
There were only five of us, against triple our 
numbers, and furthermore not one of us was 
armed, for we had left our guns on our saddles, 
hoping to make an impression of friendliness. 
For a moment we tried to keep the wildly scram- 
bling men back, but we knew that it was hopeless. 


In the dim light from the fire in the center of 
the yurt I could make out nothing but confusion. 
The air was filled with shouts and yells, and then 
I felt two of the Mongols seize me by the shoul- 
ders. I was thrown to the floor with a jar that 
made my head spin, and I lay there trying not to 
lose consciousness. That the situation was danger- 
ous, I knew. How dangerous it might prove to 
be I had no means of telling, but we were prison- 
ers—that was obvious. I saw Morden lying quite 
still beneath a couple of Mongols who had floored 
him, and by now the three natives who belonged 
to our caravan had been overpowered as well. 

No sooner had my two assailants realized that 
they had overpowered me than they began a wild 
and almost unreasonable search of my pockets. 
They rolled me over violently. They sat on me 
and all the time held my arms in their vice-like 
grips. It seemed that every Mongol in the yurt 
was in a veritable frenzy, and the dimly lighted 
and evil-smelling hut appeared almost like a pic- 
ture of a madhouse—such a madhouse as Gus- 
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THE SCENE OF THE BRUTALITY 
At the small Mongolian post of Jijiho, a mere cluster of yurts lost in the wilderness hundreds of miles from 


Jijiho 
The Mongol tents are ideal for a nomad people for, besides being 
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tave Doré might have painted. Once I 
had been thoroughly searched I was per- 
mitted to sit up, though the two men still 
held me. It was only then that I began to 
appreciate our position. 

We were a thousand miles from the _ 
nearest help, and that distance lay across 
as bleak and desolate a land as is to be 
found on earth. We were the prisoners of 
a people far down the social scale, and cer- 
tainly we were at their mercy. Lives mean 
little in Mongolia. Torture is not the un- 
thinkable thing there that it has come to 
be in Europe and America. These Mon- 
gols are the brutal and ascendant people 
that once spread over most of Asia and 
part of Europe. Time was when the Mon- 
gol hordes swept everything before them, 
burning, slaying, torturing, enslaving as 
they saw fit. Their kingdom was a tre- 
mendous continent. Their power surpassed 
imagination. Kings were their slaves, and 
races were their subjects. That great pe- 
riod of power is past. Today a scattered 
few wild nomads dwell in a land of deserts, 
and are trying to organize a government 
there. But their political ability has faded. 
Only their brutal natures remain the same. 
They are almost the same as were the war- 
riors of a thousand years ago, despite their 
guns and the pointed caps decorated with 
Soviet stars. - 

As we sat there and tried to understand 
what the high-pitched voices were saying 
as they kept up their insensate chattering, 
I saw several men come through the low door. They carried 
ropes, and I closed my eyes. Strangulation was what I ex- 
pected, for that is common enough in Asia. I opened my eyes 
again, and saw the newcomers disappear behind me. I steeled 
myself to feel the cords about my throat. I felt the hands grip 


me more tightly, and suddenly I was thrown to the ground again. 
One of the newcomers struck at my face, and I drew back in- 
voluntarily. Then I saw them throw Morden down, too, while 
in the dim light across the hut I saw the confused forms .of 
those who had set upon Mohamed Rahim, and upon the caravan 
bas/u and the guide. 


I saw Morden’s captors cross his wrists in 


This man and his wife are typical of the 


Mongolian tent dwellers. 

upturned felt boots which compensate for 

their awkwardness by their comfort. The wo- 

man is adorned by the customary ornate 
headdress. 
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front of him, and wondered what would 
happen now. Then my own were crossed, 
and they began to bind us. 

For a little time the Mongols had seemed 
to check themselves, but now, once more, 
their fiendishness broke loose. A man 
stood over me and passed a section of rope 
through his mouth, spitting on it as he did 
so. Then they wrapped the rope about my 
wrists. Half a dozen times it was twisted 
about them, and a knot was tied. Why we 
should be tied I did not know. We could not 
run away across the desert. We dared not 
attempt to escape without our caravan and 
horses and supplies, for if we should we 
would merely perish miserably of cold and 
hunger in the desert. 

With my wrists bound together the two 
who had held me let go my arms. Now 
they each seized an end of the rope that 
bound me, and placing their feet against 
my wrists, they pulled with all their might. 
They chattered madly and they jerked. 
Now and then the foot of one or the other 
slipped from my wrist, and they chattered 
more wildly yet. I gritted my teeth, for 
the pain was excruciating. I could feel 
the bones grate together, and I closed my 
eyes again, expecting every instant to feel 
my wrists break. 

Morden was being treated just as I was, 
while our servants were faring no better. 
We were painfully trussed up by now, 
and as I lay there gritting my teeth at 
the pain, I saw a big Mongol stoop over 
the fire and take from it a bubbling kettle. I saw him stoop 
over Morden’s face, and Bill, who had not made a sound up till 
now, recoiled. 

“God, they’re going to scald me!” he cried, and I saw some of 
the water slop over the edge of the pan and fall directly toward 
his upturned face. I was horrified. He was to be scalded first 
and I next. That much seemed certain to me. But Bill jerked 
his face away, and the water fell harmlessly to the ground. 
Then it was that I saw what they were planning to do. The 
ropes had been pulled as tight as it was possible for the Mon- 
gols to pull them. But they were not content with that. They 


Both wear the huge 


passe 


TIES 


In camping in the snow the handling of the camels is comparatively simple. After they have been unloaded and picketed on a spot cleared of snow 


they are content to rest peacefully throughout the night despite wind and storm. 


For travelers, however, difficulties are doubled. They frequently 


have to spend the night in slatting tents torn by bitter winds. In getting under way they have to struggle with frozen ropes and packages and are fre- 
quently as exhausted in breaking as im making camp. 


Wa 


poured that hot 
water over them, 
in order that as 
our bonds absorb- 
ed the moisture 
they would shrink 
more tightly still. 
First they poured 
the water over 
Bill’s hands and 
then over mine. I 
fully expected the 
hot water to burn, 
but it didn’t. Al- 
ready the pain in 
our wrists was 
fearful, and the 
added pain of the 


Watete——e ite) there 
was any—made no After having been refused the right of passage through Mongolia, Clark and Morden were forced 
impression to journey nearly six hundred miles by sleigh to reach a branch line of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


Now, at last, 
there was a pause. The berserk rage into which our captors 
had fallen had, apparently, worn partly away, and they quieted 
down. We lay quiet for a time, saying nothing, but finally Bill 
and I began to talk. That we were doomed to death we felt 
certain. The question was whether our deaths would come as 
a result of torture, or whether they would shoot us. It all 
looked as if torture was to be the method. Already our arms 
were filled with fiercely shooting pains. Our hands grew cold 
at first, for only the tiny fire in the center of the yurt served 
to warm the place, and it was zero outside. Then, as the ropes 
shrank and the circulation was cut off more and more, our hands 
seemed to burn like balls of fire, and the pains in our arms grew 
and grew. 

We asked our guide whether or not he had understood any- 
thing that the Mongols had been saying. He knew little enough 
of the Mongol tongue, but we thought he might have gotten 
some bit of information. He groaned 
because of his own tortured arms, and 
replied that he had heard them say that 
they were going to kill us. It did not 
surprise us any, but still we did not 
know whether death might come by 
torture or not. 

For an hour we lay there, the pains 
in our hands and arms growing greater 
every minute. We talked now and 
then, and we watched every move ot 
the Mongols for some telltale sign of 
what was to happen next. I groaned 
now and then, for somehow it seemed 
to relieve me a trifle. I even asked 
Bill Morden why he didn’t try it. He 
gritted his teeth before he spoke, and 
then looked grimly at me. 

“JT wouldn’t give them the satisfac- 
tion,’ he replied. 

They searched us again after we were 
tied. They turned us this way and that 
—very roughly. The ropes jerked at 
our wrists, sending fearful pains burn- 
ing up our arms. One fierce looking 
scoundrel stood with his foot on Bill’s 
head, and one of them sat on me. 
They rolled us about, generally with 
their feet, and having cleaned our 
pockets out they talked together for a 
little while, and then ordered us to get 
to our feet. We obeyed, awkwardly, 
wondering what was to happen now. 
Then it was that they motioned to us 
to follow them outside. 

Now we feared that we were bound 
for the firing-line. The order to fol- 
low our captors outside could have no 
other meaning, and there in the dimly 
lighted yurt, surrounded by the evil- 
looking Mongols. who. were to lead us 


TRAVELING BY SLEIGH IN 


A. GRANDMOTHER OF THE GOBI 

Woman’s lot among the Mongols is a hard one, par- 

ticularly after her youth is past. 

forced to do the most laborious drudgery and are 

. treated with great cruelty. At times the useless and 

~ decrepit are turned out of their yurts and permitted to 
die on the dust heaps. 
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forth, we said 
good-bye. We 
might not have an- 
other chance. Once 
outside the armed 
Mongols surround- 
ed us, and march- 
ed us through the 
dark. They did 
not take us far, 
and then, to our 
surprise, we were 
not lined up. In- 
stead they thrust 
us into the native 
tent: Our three 
servants were 
thrown roughly to 
the ground, while 
Morden and I 
were led forcibly 
to the back. There, 
by the faint light of a little lamp, they forced us to sit down 
with our backs to a tent pole, and there they bound us, passing 
the ropes about our bodies and about the pole. With one loose 
end they tied’ my arm to my leg, and thus they left us, save 
for a guard’ who remained behind with his rifle. 

In the yurt there had been a fire. Here there was none, and 
the temperature was low. We feared for our hands. The cir- 
culation, by this time, was completely cut off. There was no 
way to get them warm. They would freeze certainly, and then 
they would sluff off. Our hands worried us, it is true, for we 
saw no way of keeping them warm. Yet we were not cold. As 
a matter of fact we wére in a nervous sweat, for we were 
certain that our end had merely been deferred until daylight. 
The pain in our arms was growing worse. Red hot needles 


seemed to be shooting beneath the flesh—up our arms and into 
our bodies. 


During all this time, too, our guard amused him- 
self by aiming his gun first at one of 
us and then at another, crooking his 
finger suggestively about his trigger as 
he did so. He seemed to gloat over us, 
and often held his aim for half a min- 
ute at a time. 

We wrenched and twisted at our 
ropes for some relief, for the torture 
had grown almost beyond belief, but 
after each move the pain seemed 
greater. Morden and I each tried to 
faint in order to get away from the 
pain, but we couldn’t. We talked a 
little, and then we fell silent. Morden 
spoke, presently. 

“Are you out, Jim?” 

“No,” I rephed) “Can't 

Then more silence, with the pain 
shooting fearfully up our arms—with 
such pain as seemed beyond our 
powers of endurance. I wondered if 
Bill was out, and I spoke to him. 

“No,” he replied. “No good. Can’t 
make it.” } 

And then we decided that perhaps 
we had better not try. Our hands 
might possibly freeze more readily 
that way, and that would certainly 
mean death. After a time a group of 
Mongols entered. They felt our 
hands, and talked excitedly together. 
Evidently they reached some conclu- 
sion for they began to untie us. It 
was not easy, for our hands had swol- 
len terribly, and the ropes were em- 
bedded in the flesh, but they finally 
managed it. I fully expected to feel 
a rush of pain to my hands as the blood 
returned, but it did not come. In- 
stead there seemed to be almost a rush 

(Continued on page 44) . 
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HE sidewalks of New York 
are deservedly famous. One 
may dance upon them to the 
sound of a barrel-organ and grow 
up to be governor. One may buy 
peanuts, bananas, and news- 
papers on them, lemonade and 
ice-cream in summer, and _ hot 
dogs the year around. From them 
one may feast one’s eyes on top- 
less towers by day and electric 
signs by night. In the spring one 
may play baseball by proxy, by 
his skilful craft. He is a fa-~ watching the scoreboards outside 
miliar figure at every Paris any of the big newspaper offices, 
tate and at all times one can watch the 
procession of one’s fellow-crea- 
tures as one can in any large city. The sidewalks of Paris, 
however, offer not only these inducements but a great variety 
of others. All Paris, indeed, seems at times to be one great 
curb market. There is little, if anything, which can not literally 
be bought upon its sidewalks. 

Like all great cities, Paris has streets of famous shops, great 
markets, warehouses and terminal facilities, through which the 
traffic of its big business flows. It has also a great volume of 
small business, done wholly out of doors, which makes it, more 
than any city I know, a kind of glorified combination of Oriental 
bazaar, metropolis and county fair. 

What strikes an American tourist, who can rid himself of pre- 
conceived notions, forcibly and not unfavorably, is the great num- 


Wholly indifferent to the on- 
lookers who press around him, 


the silhouette maker pursues 


Paris’s more modern churches. 


THE PARIS THAT LIVES IN| 
THE OPEN AIR 


How the French Capital Exploits the Sunshine—The Fascination 
of Street Fairs and Markets—Odd Phases of Parisian Life 


By MARTHA GRUENING 
Photographs by the Author 


THE FLOWER MARKET NEAR THE MADELEINE 


Winter or summer, rain or shine, the flower market near the Madeleine is always a gorgeous riot of color. 
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ber of occupations and amuse- 
ments which the Parisian can 
pursue out of doors. At home, 
we may imagine that we are 
the only lovers of the great 
open spaces, but certainly we 
do not use the lesser open 
spaces as the Parisians do, for 
eating and drinking, for con- 
versation and contemplation, 
for love-making, and above 
all for buying and selling. 
All these things probably ap- 
pear to us weighty transac- 
tions requiring shelter and 
privacy, and are generally 
carried on only between walls. 
Our religion and our politics, on the other hand, we do carry on 
outdoors more frequently. I know of no phenomenon in Paris 
which corresponds to our street-corner revivalist or our soap- 
box orator, although I have once or twice seen street meetings 
of the French branch of the Salvation Army. Politics and re- 
ligion are probably the only thing not offered in this way to 
the man on the street. He may be supposed to have his own 
brand and to know where he can get it—but business—that is 
another matter. All day long, and far into the night there is 
buying and selling on the streets of Paris. 

There are, of course, famous and established covered markets 
such as the Halles and the Halles aux Vins as well as local 
covered markets in every section of the city. They are not 


In the region of the Cité animals 

of many kinds are displayed for 

sale in cages piled mountainously 

on the sidewalk. Madame has re- 

leased two monkeys from captivity 
for closer inspection. 


The Madeleine is one of the finest of 
Built in imitation of the Corinthian-Greek, it was begun under Louis XV but not finished until the Restoration. 
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AT THE RAGPICKERS FAIR 


TRAVEL 


Nothing seems too humble for display at the “Flea-Market,” the famous emporium of second-hand goods held outside the gate of Clignancourt on 


Saturdays and Sundays. 


Over sidewalks and across vacant lots is spread the most amazing collection of junk imaginable. 
ture, iron, brass, pictures, all the worn and broken gimcracks, utensils and gewgaws of a great city are assembled at this ragpicker fair. 


Old clothes, old furni- 
Yet for all 


its apparent drabness the Flea-Market frequently conceals precious finds for the persistent hunter of antiques. 


without their picturesque features, but side by side with 
them there flourish also an astonishing number of open 
markets displaying their wares confidently along staid 
residence streets or crowded business thoroughfares. All 
morning on the regular open market days you may 
wander from open-air butcher shop to crockery stall or, 
in the poorer quarters, merely pick your way among 
the wares displayed along the sidewalk. You may 
purchase eels or cabbages from the pushcart of some 
Crainquebille within the shadow of the Bourse. You 
may buy goat’s cheese or goat’s milk (direct from the 
goat into your container) on the Avenue Victor Hugo 


£ ey 


TROUBADOURS OF THE PARIS STREETS 


In Paris one frequently comes upon a disconsolate group of 
musicians making a none too melodious bid for the attention 
—and the small change—of the passersby. 


WHEN ALL PARIS CELEBRATES 


On Bastille Day all Paris devotes itself to gaiety. The cafés are filled from morn- 
ing till far into the night, and there is scarcely a street which is not given over 
to dancing. 


or wherever else your path-happens to cross that of the various goat- 
herds that “cover” Paris. 

You may buy flowers all day long, winter and summer, rain or shine, 
from the gorgeous riot of color which is the flower market next to the 
Madeleine or from individual stands and pushcarts all over the city. 
On the Quai des Fleurs over on the Cité one finds the plant market and 
can lose oneself, especially in spring and summer, with a delicious sense 
of country well-being in what actually seem to be deep hedges and 
groves of plants bordering the stone parapet along the Seine. You may 
buy animals, too, of nearly every kind and size in the region of the Cité 
—birds, rabbits, cats, dogs, guinea pigs, various breeds of fowl and the 
inhabitants of aquaria all await their purchasers in bowls and cages piled 


int on 
furni- 
for all 
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AT THE “FOIRE DE 
PARIS” 


The typical Paris fair bears 
only a remote resemblance 
to the more spectacular 
American amusement park. 
Here is a glimpse of the 
entrance to the “Foire de 
Paris” with its characteris- 
tic crowds and its stalls 
and amusements. In the 
background floats a cluster 
of the ever-popular toy 
balloons. To the left is the 
fried fish stall where the 
most delectable steamed 
mussels and shrimps are 
offered for sale. 


THE PUSH CARTS 


Paris, like New York, 
has its lines of push 
carts which offer a 
large variety of food- 
stuffs to the inhabi- 
tants of the poorer 
quarters. 


SERVING THE 
YOUNG GOURMET 


In the matter of 
sweetmeats and deli- 
cacies the French 
children are epicures, 
and the traditions of 
good cooking are 
honored by the hurn- 
blest shops and booths 
that cater to holiday 
crowds. 


IN THE CAUSE OF ART 


Unrecognized geniuses—and Paris has more than its quota— 
display their work at what is oddly known as the “Crust Fair.” 
Here is a typical open-air exhibition. 
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THE CANINE TONSORIAL PARLOR 


Apparently this frightened dog fails to appreciate the refinements of the 
canine barber shop. .At such places clipping, washing and minor veter- 
inary services are performed: 
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Paris. 


mountainously on the sidewalks 
and making a kind of animal 
fagade for the stores that trade 
in them. 


To buy plants and animals out of 
doors is in itself not so astonish- 
ing—but when it comes to books! 
There is no more distinctively 
Parisian pleasure and none more 
delightful than an afternoon spent 
in dawdling along the Left Bank 
of the river from one bouquin- 
iste’s stall to another. And what 
treasures one sometimes finds 
there. Many of these stalls have 
collections of old, beautifully 
bound and rare books. Nearly 
all of them have also a certain 
amount of junk. Anything 
printed, published or engraved 
seems to be grist to the bou- 
quiniste’s mill. One sees the 
latest American best-seller (some- 
one’s discarded steamer presents 
apparently), o1d_ dilapidated 
Tauchnitzes and collections of 
ancient American magazines and 
pamphlets that remind one de- 
pressingly of some dentist’s wait- 
ing-room at home. One finds ter- 
rible chromos cut from such 
publications and offered seriously 
for sale as pictures. One also 
finds, and at astonishingly low 
prices, enchanting old drawings, 
maps, etchings and engravings. 
One finds the famous books one 
has always heard of but some- 
how never read, and one discovers 
obscure books one feels ought to 
be famous. One may spend all 
afternoon reading one of these 
books, shifting comfortably from 
one foot to another, without one 
word of reproach or even the 
mildest hint as to one’s ultimate 
intentions from the grave Buddha- 
like bouquinistes who sit placidly 
in chairs along the Quai watch- 
ing the world go by. 


A GOATHERD AND HIS FLOCK 


The merchant of goat’s milk driving his flock through the streets is one of the pleasantest sights in modern 
The milk is delivered direct from the goat to the housewife’s container. 


A DISPLAY OF ANTIQUES 


At Paris there are fairs for almost every conceivable kind of 
thing from gingerbread and song birds to paintings and antiques. 
This is a corner of the famous “Foire St. Germain.” 


CHILDREN OF THE FAIR 
Grouped on the outskirts of the fair grounds are the traveling wagons of the entertainers and vendors. 
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Paris has also other specialized 
curb markets: the stamp market 
held on bright days under the 
trees of the Champs Elysées 
within astone’s throw of Anatole’s 
Guignol; the diamond market of 
the Rue Lafayette; the cigarette 
stub market held two days a week 
near the Place Maubert; and the 
famous second-hand or ‘“Flea- 
market” held outside the gate of 
Clignancourt on Saturdays and 
Sundays. I know of nothing any- 
where quite like the flea-market. 
It is a city in itself—a city of 
rubbish that stretches out in every 
direction along sidewalks and 
across lots. Everything in the 
world seems to come ultimately 
to the flea-market. One’s first im- 
pression of it may be, in fact, 
generally is, entirely sordid; but 
the adventurer who is willing to 
take a little trouble, to grub a lit- 
tle, even to risk a flea or two, 
usually finds his reward. Such 
explorers frequently end by be- 
coming enthusiastic habitués. 
“Flea-market,’ a friend of mine 
proudly explains whenever I ad- 
mire some charming bit of glass 
or crockery, a candlestick or pic- 
ture frame in her apartment. 
Even the inexperienced may find 
charming things at the flea-market 
—old pewter, glass, iron and 
brass. You will find books and 
pictures there, too, and jewelry 
and lace and every sort of old 
clothes, old hats and old shoes. 
You will find crockery, broken 
and whole, kitchen ware, furni- 
ture, mattresses, odds and ends of 
plumbing, farm and garden tools, 
weapons of all sorts, ancient and 
modern, broken-down bicycles, 
motor-cycles, sewing machines, 
microscopes, telescopes, type- 
writers, buggies, perambulators 
and umbrellas. You may buy 
more or less damaged wholes in 
all these categories and _ their 


These typical young forains will probably grow up to follow the same calling as their parents. 
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For the children of Paris the merry-go-round remains the supreme amusement. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


The Paris merry-go-round is by no means the pretentious and 


gaudy affair to which the American youngster is accustomed. However, it provides the necessary blare of music and the illusion of speed and the 
Parisian youngster is more than content. 


more or less dam- 
aged parts. The 
flea-market seems 
to fill the place 
once assigned by a 
humorist to the 
Grand Canyon. It 
is the place where 
humanity can 
throw its discarded 
razor-blades — but 
what is more one 
may be paid for 
them, besides. The 
vendors sit placidly 
on the ground or 
on upturned boxes, 
or under umbrellas 
in a cheerful litter 
of goods in which 
babies, dogs, goats 
and kittens, not 
necessarily for 
sale, are also mix- 
ed with friendly 
informality. There 
are also a_ few 
booths at which more pretentious articles are sold—booths not 
unlike those selling supposed novelties, notions, toys and sweets 
that spring up mushroom-like along the boulevards at holiday 
seasons. 

Even if you are very young, you may buy according to your 
means and your tastes on the sidewalks of Paris. You may 
spend your pennies for boats for sale or to let beside the round 
ponds in the Tuileries and Luxembourg gardens. Then there 
are the fascinating booths which line the Champs Elysées and 
other thoroughfares of pleasure. Here you may buy hoops and 
tops and rubber balls and paper windmills and lollipops and 
pain a’épice and other delicacies. You may buy. rides on wooden 
horses or on live goats and horses in the Champs Elysées and 
on elephants and camels in the Jardin d’Acclimatation. Almost 
any day, but especially on Thursdays, you may buy balloons 
from the vendors stationed on their familiar beats in the 
Champs Elysées, the Trocadéro, the Champ de Mars and at all 


IN THE TUILERIES GARDENS 


For the children who play by the round ponds in the Tuileries and Luxembourg Gardens there is 
always a miniature shipyard where boats may be bought or rented. to 


the! “erty. “gates. 
You may purchase 
amusement out - 
doors also, by pay- 
ing the price of 
admissiontoa 
guignol to see one 
puppet beat an- 
other puppet over 
the head with a 
club. Banging peo- 
ple’ over the head 
with clubs does not 
seem to figure 
among the favor- 
ite jokes of adult 
Rarisians: Set sins 
probably because 
their inclination in 
this direction is 
sufficiently indul- 
ged when they 
are young so that 
they may .go on 
without repressions 
subtler forms 
of humor. 

There are fairs, too, in Paris. The line between a fair and 
a market is not always closely drawn, some going indifferently 
by either name, but they have many traits in common. The real 
fair, of course, has more varied features than the market. There 
is always at least one such fair or “‘Féte Foraine,” as they are 
charmingly called, going on somewhere in Paris. They have 
odd names, the “Ham and Iron fair,” the “Gingerbread” fair” 
and the like, but whatever their names certain features are com- 
mon to all of them. At all of them certain delicacies are sold— 
gingerbread and such gingerbread—in all its gradations from 
the humble, plain, pale-brown variety which sells in great slabs 
like Marseilles soap to the beautiful, dark rich fruit-studded 
Fourré which is the gastronomic specialty of Dijon shining in 
its transparent wrappings of glazed paper. There are the choice 
little gingerbread pigs decorated with the humorous legends so 
dear to Gallic hearts, “To my mother-in-law,” “To my conciérge,” 
3 . (Continued on page 50) 
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CREATING THE NEW ISKAEL 


The Modern Jew Returns to Biblical Soil—Life in the Communist Colonies— 
In the Metropolis of the New Palestine 


By PIERRE LA MAZIERE 


now being conducted on the plains of Palestine. The-children of the ancient race 

of Israel, wanderers over the face of the earth since those distant ages when 
they were driven out of the land where they flourished, have now retraced their steps 
and are returning down the roads of migration their forefathers once trod. They have 
come back to establish themselves in their own land; they are taking root in fabulous 
places whose names they repeated with fervor—places where their prophets, their 
thaumaturges and their kings were wont to give the word and lay down the law, which, 
so long as Jews exist, will continue to explain not only the psychology of the race but 
also its magnificent and miserable destiny. 

“Gather the exile from the heart of the peoples,” they were accustomed to repeat each 
day to the Eternal, at the hour of prayer. “Assemble the wanderers from the ends of the 
‘earth and deliver us even unto Zion amid shouts of triumph and unto Jerusalem, the 
Holy House, amid the joyful clamor of the Universe.” 

But this prayer was purely a mystical prayer. Its realization seemed no closer to ful- 
fillment than the resurrection of the Chosen People in the Valley of Jehosophat. And 
even the most zealous of Jews were apt to consider themselves exceptionally fortunate 
if it were granted them, before dying, to go and lament over the ruins of the Temple 
of Solomon... . 

Before beginning my tour of these new colonies, I resolved to see something of the old 
native Jewish race, which had remained faithful to its traditions in Palestine. I 
wandered down the dark alleys of Jerusalem, cradle of Israel. I paused before the 
narrow shops and the shoddy stands where Ham, Moses and Yehouda sell cloth, gro- 
ceries and toys or are busy exchanging money. I observed the adolescents, the men 
of mature age, the ancients with their long hair, their beards no steel ever touched, 
their faces emaciated or swollen by maceration. Indifferent to every movement of life, 
caer RIS eee: they remained entirely absorbed in their reading of the holy books, swaying backwards 
ans er Ba DE peta er ecg and forwards ceaselessly as they murmured the sacred words. Did a customer enter? 
traditions which are now brought into violent | [hey interrupted their reading regretfully; they served him nonchalantly, never failing, 

contrast with the modern spirit. all the while they did so, to move their lips. Then, as soon as he was gone, they 


{ extraordinary human and social experiment, without precedent in history, is 


ee 


CERT earner ee 


ai cere Ses en, e = 
A SCHOOL FESTIVAL IN THE NEW PALESTINE 


The students of the new Palestine are alert representatives of the modern spirit. Education according to Twentieth Century standards is funda- 
mental to the program of the colonist, and about 15,000 pupils now attend the new Hebrew schools. This group of pupils, who are typical of 
the youth of modern Palestine, fs proceeding to a fair at Tel-Aviv. 


TUNE, 1928 
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HOLIDAY CROWDS IN THE NEW METROPOLIS 


Born but a few years ago on the dunes near the old seaport of Jaffa, Tel-Aviv is a typical city of the Western world in a Near Eastern set- 

ting. On holidays when the population flows over into the outskirts of Tel-Aviv for games and recreation one might almost think himself in 

an American city. Yet the citizens of this new city come from many parts of the world, from Russia, Poland, Hungary, Germany and America, 
Industrial and commercial activity in Tel-Aviv is feverish, for Tel-Aviv is determined to justify its existence. 


plunged back into their 
pious prayers. — 

I was curious to 
know what these Jews 
thought of their broth- 
ers in the colonies I 
was about to visit. I 
bought some _ postal- 
cards of a youngish 
man, perhaps _ thirty 
years of age. His 
hands were diaphan- 
ous, his face miser- 
able; the glance he 
gave me was heavy 
with suspicion; he 
wore his hair in red 
corkscrew curls. I in- 
terrupted his medita- 
tion: I asked him the 
question. He made me 
say it over twice. 
Then he spat on the 
ground, seized his Bible, pressed it against his hollow chest and 
disappeared into the depths of his shop where he stood, at once 
savage and timorous, waiting for me to leave. I understood. 

Near the schools, young boys clad in blue or black smocks, 
wearing caps on their heads or great round cotton hats, walked 
along the road, very close to the wall, staring out of feverish 
eyes at the ground. They were so livid, so pallid, that they 
seemed to have spent all their existence in cellars. Their 
shoulders were already bowed, like those of very old men upon 
whom the burden of life has rested heavily and long; they bore 
the burden of an atavism, weighty indeed. 

At the thresholds of the synagogues, groups. of the faithful 


CARRYING THE SCROLLS OF THE LAW 


Tradition played its part in the founding of Tel-Aviv when the scrolls of the law, 
wrapped in their richly embroidered cloths, were brought to the new city by the heads 
of the community. 


were arguing vocifer- 
ously, waving their 
fleshless hands about 


theirs ears, “As they 
saw me approaching, 
they gazed at me sus- 
Piccouslys its aot 
with downright 
hostility. And their 
children, who had 


drawn near me and 
whom they would 
spare from so impure a 
contact, they called im- 


peratively to their 
sides. 
Ingethesecourtss.of 


houses, shaded by 
trellises or fig-trees, 
women and young girls 
sat in groups, sewing. 
They, too, bore on face 
and body the stigmata 
that a sedentary mode of life, asceticism and a disdain of ele- 
mentary hygiene impress upon the ancient Jewish race of the 
East, which is constantly thrown back upon itself and whose 
blood is never renewed. 

A passionate, frenzied crowd moved before the venerable 
stones of the Wall of Lamentation, polished, through the ages, 
by the hands and brows of numberless, ever recruited armies of 
pilgrims, who, for so many years, have been coming to mourn 
over what remains of the Temple of Solomon. 

The men, bearded, hairy, clad in caftans, levites, coats of hide, 
yellow, violet or red, wearing derby hats, flat caps or pointed 
bonnets lined with fox, swayed on their feet ceaselessly, uttering 


THE HOUSETOPS OF TEL-AVIV 


The sanitary, airy, healthy city of Tel-Aviv is built of concrete and 

brick with wide paved streets and boulevards lined with trees and 

flowers. It would be difficult to imagine a sharper contrast than that 

between Tel-Aviv’s almost garish, antiseptic modernity and the squalor, 

dirt and confusion of the ordinary Near Eastern city, such as Aleppo, 
Damascus and Beyreuth. 


dolorous groans, filling the air with a long steady murmur, all 
through the night, punctuated, of a sudden, by a frantic outburst 
of pathetic clamor. 

Seated on the ground, in that portion of the narrow passage 
which is assigned to them, the women prayed and sobbed like- 
wise, emitting shrill, heartrending moans. 

What a prodigious, unique sight it proved! To behold this is 
to be transported back several centuries, to be projected into 
another world, so different are these beings, so impossible would 
it seem ever to penetrate their souls, to comprehend their re- 
actions or the sentiments 
that move them. 

Then, having seen the 
old race that is thinning 
out and growing exhausted 
as it refuses to submit to 
any evolution, I took to 
the road, bound to see the 
new. My chauffeur, a man 
with face and head clean- 
shaven, with a large neck 
and the arms and _ shoul- 
ders of a prize-fighter, was 
a-jJew, born“ in’ thie 
Ukraine; he had come to 
settle here in Palestine 
four years before. They 
told me he was a typical 
specimen of the new Jew 
and that all the colonists 
present much the same as- 
pect: 

The Zionist executive at 
Jersualem had requested 
one of his agronomical en- 
gineers to accompany me: 
during the first few days 
of my journey. He had 
seen these colonies coming 
to birth, one after another; 


BEFORE THE WAILING WALL IN JERUSALEM 


While the Jews of the old traditions continue to gather before the Wall of 

Lamentation to mourn for the “palace that lies desolate’ and “the temple which 

is destroyed,” the new Jewish colonists in Palestine are turning their eyes to- 

ward the future and creating a modern Israel in the land of their fathers. The 

old native Jewish race, faithful to its traditions in Palestine, sedentary, ascetic 

and reactionary, views the activities of the new Jew with mingled horror and 
incomprehension. 


TRAVEL 


RECEIVING THE NEWCOMERS 
From the ghettos of Poland, Hungary and Rumania and from many 
other parts of the world the Jewish colonists are pouring into Pales- 
tine. Every effort is made to accommodate them until they are pre- 
pared to shift for themselves. In the upper picture is one of the immi- 


grant hotels. Below is a camp near Tel-Aviy where settlers from 
southwestern Europe are received. 


he had followed their development with a passionate and earnest 
tenderness ; nobody, perhaps, knew them as thoroughly as he did. 
To me he proved the most charming, valuable and authoritative 
guide in the world. He drew my attention to a crowd of men 
coming towards us. They were walking on either side of an 
immense cart, laden with hay. All of them wore shirts wide 
open at the neck, knickers of khaki cloth, cut above the knee, 
and heavy army boots. Their complexions were weather- 
beaten, burned by the sun and tanned. Their necks were 
sinewy. With each step they took, the play of the muscles of 
their legs was visible. In 
answer to my inquiry, my 
companion exclaimed: 

“Certainly, these men are 
Jews. They belong to that 
colony yonder—you can 
see its small houses there 
on the side of the hill. 
They were born in the 
ghettos of Poland, Hun- 
gary or Rumania; you 
can imagine what would 
have happened to them had 
they remained there. They 
came here several years 
ago: observe the result. 
Then you may see what 
a miracle agriculture has 
accomplished in the land 
of their fathers!” 

“These men are splen- 

did athletes!” 

“Yes, and they are 
rightly proud of their 
strength, of their joy in 
their labor and of their 
prowess in athletics. Do 
you know that we pick a 
national football team, and 
that for the last five years 
it has been beating that of 
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Below two girls are at work 
in a vegetable garden near Tel-Aviv. 


the British army in Palestine? Surely that’s not a bad record.” 

We drove on. The sun beat cruelly down upon the road. The 
wind passing over the plain and raising clouds of reddish dust, 
was scorching. In spite of the speed at which our car traveled, 
we felt as though we were standing before the mouth of an oven. 
We paused. Because the road was being repaved, we were 
obliged to slow up. Right and left of us rose heaps of stones. 
With iron clubs in their hands, young men clad like those we 
had passed, and young girls, were seated on blocks of flint 
which they were breaking up. Like their companions, the 
women wore blouses and knickers of white canvas. Like them, 
their legs and arms were bare, their skin ochre in the dust and 
tanned by the sun. And they toiled with equal ardor. 

We stopped to talk to these road-menders. Fortunately a num- 
ber of them spoke German and English. From the very first 
word they uttered, I realized that not 
a few of them belonged to a rank of 
society comparatively high. Several 
of them could speak two or three 
languages and had been to the universi- 
ties of their native countries. Had 
they left for Western Europe or for 
America, they would doubtless have 
created envious positions for them- 
selves. But they are proud and glad 
of their sacrifice, proud and glad to be 
consecrating their youth and all its 
potentialities to an ideal, not religious 
but national, They are the apostles of 
a new faith.... 

We reached Ein Harod, the seat of 
a kvoutza, or communist colony. . It 
was meal-time; the colonists were in 
the refectory. This proved to be a 
vast wooden barn, somewhat wretched 
in appearance. On either side were 
long tables, loaded with bread as black 
and coarse as that eaten during the 
darkest days of the war in the most 

miserable of countries. Men and 
women, all young, clad half peasant 
fashion, half athlete, were seated at 


table. Moses, Karl Marx, Baroukoff 
(founder of the Palestine Socialists ance. 
Workers’ Party of Russia), whose development. 


lithographs hung on the walls of the 
hut, watched over them. Women 
placed large dishes of beans and plates 


On fields where the most primitive methods of farm- ful 
ing have been employed for centuries the modern ue 
harvesting machine now makes its spectacular appear- 
Palestine is capable of great agricultural 
The Jewish colonists are rapidly re- 
claiming arid lands by irrigation, while five million 
trees have been planted in a Government effort to 
reforest the country and protect the fisheries in the 
Sea of Galilee. 


THE NEW HYGIENE IN OLD PALESTINE 


The new Jew brings with him to Palestine modern medical equipment 

and modern medical knowledge. In clinics established all over Pales- 

tine the fight against trachoma, the worst of eye infections, is being 

fought. In the new Jewish communities the new-born children receive 
the most careful medical attention. 


of cauliflower with vinegar and huge kettles of tea on the table. 
In the kvoutzas, people are vegetarians, prohibitionists and ex- 
tremely frugal. 

They had just come back from stable, field and shop; all of 
them still bore all over their persons 
the traces of the heavy effort they had 
been making since dawn. The rather 
animal-like robustness of the women, 
the musculature of their arms and the 
thickness of their shaven necks sur- 
prised me. Almost all of them, men 
and women, looked from reflective, 
perhaps slightly drawn faces, out of 
eyes in which an ideal shone... . 

Sprung from Eastern Europe, they 
came here about four years ago; since 
then they have been living according 
to communistic, or, to be more exact, 
according to collectivist principles, 
since. the Federation of Palestine 
Workmen, to which they belong, ex- 
cludes political Communists. When 
they took possession of this domain, 
given them in trust by the Zionist 
Executives of Jerusalem, they made 
common of all they owned: youth, 
strength, ardor in work, ideals. More- 
over, some of them brought their sav- 
ings and deposited them in the com- 
mon fund for the benefit of the youth- 
colony. Here is no hierarchy. 
Every decision is arrived at by an 
elected committee of five members, 
men and women. Everything. belongs 
to the community. No man possesses 
anything of his own, either object or 
money. Here each works for the 
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benefit of all, according 
to his strength, his 
tastes or his aptitude. 
They get up, they go to 
work, they take their 
meals in the refectory or 
they go to sleep in their 
dormitories at hours ap- 
pointed by the commit- 
tee. ; 

The committee pur- 
chases what is neces- 
sary, sells the produce 
of soil and yard and 
settles such differences 
as may arise among the 
colonists, without ap- 
peal being possible 
against its judgments. 
Does a colonist require 
an article of clothing, a 
suit of underwear or a 
pair of shoes? He goes 
to the stores where 
women cut cloth, sew 
garments or repair 
them; the article he 
needs is issued to him. 
Does he wish to smoke? _ 
He goes to the commissariat and re- 
ceives a ration of cigarettes or of 


of Esdrelon was waste land. 


pipe-tobacco. Is he ill? Has he a 
toothache? Doctor’s and dentist’s 
offices are open to all. And the 


dentist and doctor; the mechanic 
who sets up and repairs tractor, 
plow and threshing-machine ; the 
architect who built this’ tannery, 
these stables, these stalls; and the 
cartwright; the cowherd; the shep- 
herd, and the girls who look after 
the poultry or cook or mend cloth- 
ing—all of them live on the same 
footing, without any particular in- 
dividual considering himself and his 
labor more valuable or more noble 
than his neighbor’s or conferring 
upon him the right to be better 
clothed, fed or lodged than his neigh- 
bor 

They live under wooden huts, with 
ill-joined planks, baked all day long 
by the implacable sun of Palestine; 
over these huts, at night, falls a heat 
comparable to that of a Turkish bath, 
infested by fly and mosquito—but, for 
their horses and cows, they have 
raised stables and stalls in reenforced 
concrete that wili defy the years. 
They eat a bread, black, sticky, rich 
with straw—but they have con- 
structed a model incubator for five 
thousand eggs. The clothes and shoes 
they wear are often patched—but 
they own sixty-four horses, eight 
cows and the most modern, highly perfected agricultural im- 
plements. They know neither pleasure nor amusement—but 
lovingly they tend thousands of small trees in pots, which will 
give shade and which will bear fruit when they themselves, the 
first colonists of Ein Harod, whose task was so harsh but whose 
courage never wavered, will be sleeping their long last sleep. 

There has been much loose talk about marriage in the 
kvoutzas. As a matter of fact both marriage and the family 
are flourishing institutions. To be sure there is cause for sur- 
prise in the extraordinary simplicity of the marriages, in the 
speed with which they are arranged, in their utter lack of 
formality and in the fact that neither civil nor church authority 
is asked to consecrate them by human or divine law. But mar- 
riages they are, with the proper duties, obligations and mutual 


MAKING THE TOOLS OF COLONIZATION 


Scarcely more than a year ago the site of this machine shop in Afuleh in the valley 
; Today Afuleh is a garden city serving as the com- 
mercial center for a number of surrounding agricultural communities. 


MIXING CONCRETE 


In Tel-Aviv and the other new cities of Palestine the 

working men are organized in powerful syndicate groups 

whose activities extend to every form of social life. 

command good wages and many own one of the newly 

built concrete houses which are rising with such rapidity 
everywhere. 


TRAVEL 


attachments of marriage. 

A marriage is ar- 
ranged as _ follows: 
Isaac, having discovered 
in Esther such qualities 
as promise to make for 
his happiness informs 
her of the discovery ; 
they plight their troth. 
Together, they go to the 
Secretariate of the Com- 
mittee, declaring their 
intention of becoming 
man and wife. Upon the 
register that bears all 
the events of life in the 
colony, the Secretary 
simply writes: “Isaac 
and Esther are joined. 
A room has been al- 
lotted them.” That is 


leaves the Men’s Dormi- 
tory, Esther the wom- 
en’s; they go to live in 
a room designated by 
the Secretary, and, God 
being willing, they are 
happy. ( 

After Esther and Isaac are united, 
they continue to live as formerly. 
They accomplish their daily task, they 
take their meals in the refectory with 
their fellow-colonists: Time passes. 
Then Esther brings a child into the 
world. The moment it enters the 
world, this child is immediately a col- 
lectivist. Born in the Beth Yeladin 
(Children’s House), it continues to 
dwell there until after its mother has 
recovered and returned to her work 
in the fields or shops and to her place 
in the conjugal chamber. The child 
remains there until it is three years 
old, together with the other infants 
of the kvoutza. Girls and young 
women, whose inclination and fitness. 
indicate them as nurses, undertake to 
care for it; they bathe it, look after 
it, feed it and play with it. 

But the child is not separated from 
its parents; no collectivist baby is de- 
prived of warm family tenderness, as 
might perhaps occur if such an or- 
ganization existed in a town. For 
the kvoutza is no town; it is not even 
a village; it occupies no more space 
than a medium-sized farm. The 
Beth Yeladin is, in fine, simply a 
nursery, a few steps away from the 
huts where the parents live. Nor is 
the baby raised there a mere unit lost 
in the mass. As they leave the re- 
fectory, after each meal and at every 
hour they have off, Isaac and Esther 
(still young enough in appearance to pass for its brother and 
sister) come to visit it. 

In the rooms of the Beth Yeladin, the children play in twos 
and threes naked, like young animals, clean, vigorous and 
healthy. Perhaps this fact will make the reader realize the 
solicitude shown for the young colonist and the extent of the 
community’s sacrifice. There are one hundred infants. And 
forty persons, that is one-tenth of the total personnel of the 
colony, are assigned to care for them. Obviously such an effort 
reaps its reward. Whereas, everywhere else, infant mortality 
rises so high—especially in the East where maladies of the 
digestive tube and of the respiratory organs decimate such 
enormous quantities of children (25% to 80%)—the infants of 

(Continued on page 54) 


They 


all. Isaac thereupon | 


Pet NOE IO 2 


In the remote villages of rural Hungary the town crier takes the place of the daily paper. 
He reports all events of local importance, announces fires, deaths, and bits of gossip, 


assembles the townspeople to whom he reads the latest news. 
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THE TOWN CRIER IN RURAL HUNGARY 


Marching down the village street beating his drum he 


and serves as an advertising medium for those who have something to buy or sell. 


IN A MEDIEVAL CORNER OF EUROPE 


Exploring One of the Least Known Sections of Hungary—With the Horsemen of the Great 
Hortobagy Plains—Venerable Customs That Defy the Twentieth Century 


By JOHN A. HAESELER 


countries of central Europe, it is as little known to Ameri- 

cans and other travelers as almost any region of the 
world. Even in these days of extensive European travel there 
is a surprisingly small amount of literature in English dealing 
with Hungary, and this charming isolated country remains a 
veritable terra incognita. This fact was emphasized for me by 
an incident in De- 
brecsen, one of the 
larger cities of 
Hungary. A cura- 
tor of the small 
museum there pre- 
sented me with a 
brochure in Eng- 
lish which he had 
published in antici- 
pation of the visit 
of several English- 
men a few years 
before. In this bro- 
chure he referred 
to two Englishmen 
who had visited the 
city a long time ago 
and who had men- 
tioned it after- 
wards in their writ- 
ings. These men 
were presumably 
the only English 
visitors, or at least 
the only ones with 
any, scientific or 
literary tastes, who 


[Des the fact that Hungary is one of the principal 


knowledge about Hungary on the part of Western Europeans is 
explained in part when one considers that until recently Hungary 
had been cut off from the nations of Western Europe by the 
Austrian-German combination, and that it received most of its 
cultural life from these two sources. 

Yet, surely, from many standpoints this neglect of Hungary 
has not been justified. Though not rich in sites of historical 
significance to for- 
eigners, it has pre- 
served a type of 
life that has died 
out in those coun- 
tries that have 
undergone the in- 
dustrial revolution. 
In these post-war 
days Budapest it- 
self seems to have 
little to offer com- 
pared with other 
cities. When one 
descends from the 
tieadmnueatter! sthe 
fifty-hour journey 
from London, one 
feels that develop- 
ment has been held 
up and _ progress 
arrested during the 
last fifteen years. 

The horse-drawn 
carriages in the 
streets imstead of 
' : wy ee taxis, the lack of 
mag SST up-to-date installa- 


had visi . d this CELEBRATING A WEDDING tions in many of 
part of bei ciane Color and gaiety characterize weddings in rural Hungary. The celebration takes place at the home the hotels and busi- 
for many years. of the groom and all the friends of the married couple, dressed in their most gorgeous clothes, ness houses, and 

hase learcikar ot dance the chardash from the middle of the afternoon well into the night the rough, dirty 
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MARKET DAY IN MESOKOVESD 


TRAVEL 


On Thursdays the large square before the village church is jammed with wagons loaded with produce and filled with many people from the sur- « 


rounding countryside. 


Trading begins at daybreak after the stalls have been erected and continues until one or two o'clock in the afternoon. 


On the evening preceding market day, peasants begin to pour into the town, and the influx continues through the night. 


By that time all bartering has 


finished, the stalls are taken down, and the square is deserted. 


streets dimly lit at 
night give one the im- 
pression of both back- 
wardness and poverty. 
The exchange makes 
all expenses as high as 
in England, and there 
is a somberness and 
fatality about the peo- 
ple that is oppressive. 
The atmosphere along 
part of the river bank 
is of quite a different 
nature, but even here, 
with the grace of the 
Parliament building 
and the palaces on the 
bluff, one feels that 
full advantage has not 
been taken of the pos- 
sibilities of the Danube 
waterfront. The Em- 
peror’s. residence in 
Vienna and his infre- 
quent visits to Budapest seem to account to some extent for this 
lack of development. 

Budapest would seem, therefore, to hold little attraction for 
the interested and inquiring traveler, for Hungary is now more 
than ever an agricultural country. The fertile alluvial plains of 
the Danube make it a superb farming country, and since the 
Peace Treaties awarded all the mountainous regions enclosing 
the plains to surrounding nations, Hungary’s resources rest al- 
most wholly in agriculture. The preeminence of agricultural 


RETURNING FROM THE VILLAGE 


Their baskets laden with cotton goods and household wares, these peasant women are 

returning to their farms after a day at the market. 

were filled with farm and garden produce which served to purchase the goods they 
now carry. 


activity and the lack of 

mineral resources has 
Be, meant that the indus- 
trial and commercial 
development of Hun- 
gary has never taken 
place. So many me- 
dieval manners and 
crafts have survived 
that the whole institu- 
tion of rural life is 
practically on a medie- 
val basis. The poverty 
of a teeming peasant 
population, the lack of 
modern _ mechanical 
methods and conven- 
iences, and the isola- 
tion caused by the war 
have done their share 
to preserve these inter- 
esting conditions which 
allow one to see at first 
hand a stage of life 
that was once general in Western Europe among our ancestors, 
but which has now almost entirely disappeared. 

Though many of the picturesque and colorful parts of Hun- 
gary were in the highland areas lost to her by the war, yet there 
still remain districts interesting enough to make Hungary attrac- 
tive to the visitor. For travel outside Budapest a knowledge of 
German is almost essential. Magyar, with its Turko-Finnish 
relationships, is admittedly one of the most difficult of languages, 
and few foreigners attempt to learn it. German is taught in all 


In the morning these same baskets 
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IN THEIR SUNDAY FINERY 


In these days of factories and standardization there are few places 
where the home-made native costume has been able to survive. In rural 
Hungary, however, it still exists in all its colorful magnificence. The 
women and girls of every village strive to outdo their neighbors in the 
gorgeousness of their costumes and when they are arrayed for a special 
occasion the variety and beauty of their embroideries is incomparable. 


A VETERAN HERDSMAN 
A typical herdsman of the great plains of the Hortobagy, this fellow 
carries on the pastoral occupation of his Magyar forebears who con- 
quered Hungary in the ninth century. The Hungarian herdsmen wear 
different styles of costume according to the kind of flocks or herds they 
serve. This herdsman wears a greatcoat adorned with designs in 
colored cloth. The sleeves are sewn at the end to serve as pockets. 


MUSIC PRACTICE 


During the long evenings around the campfire 

the herdsmen and shepherds of the Hortobagy 

amuse themselves by singing native songs and 

playing their home-made instruments. This 

youth is trying his skill on a string instrument 
which he has just made. 


ROASTING BACON 


The Hungarian shepherd’s pay is meager and 

his tood is the simplest. Enormous loaves of 

brown bread, an occasional bit of bacon roasted 

over a fire, and now and then a pot of goulash 

are almost their only rations. This old fellow 
is preparing his evening meal. 


A YOUNG HORSEMAN 


Far more thrilling than the placid life of the 

shepherd is the more active career of the horse- 

men who guard the great herds of cattle. For 

eight months of the year they ride the plain, 

sleeping at night rolled up in their enormous 
sheepskin coats. 
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the schools, however, 
and every Hungarian 
knows at least a little. 
French is of slightly 
more service than Eng- 
lish in Budapest, but 
neither carries one far 
when off the beaten 
track except for the 
fact that in many peas- 
ant villages Hungarian 
immigrants have re- 
turned from America, 
and some know a good 
deal of English. If one 
did not care to employ 
an interpreter (though 
a student from the col- 
lege. of Foreign Lan- 
‘guages in Budapest 
can be had for a little 
more than his ex- 
penses) one could with 
a small travel vocabu- 
‘lary of German be rea- 
sonably certain of 
‘meeting these English- 
speaking peasants often 
enough for any pur- 
poses of inquiry re- 
garding local life. _ 
One of the unique 
regions of Hungary 13 
the Alfold or Horto- 
bagy plain, an area 
about fifty square miles 
of very level land in 
the northeast part of 
the country. It is 
underlaid with a salty 
formation that makes 
agriculture impossible 
and thus reserves it for 
grazing. The Hunga- 
rian people feel a ro- 
mantic interest in the 
Hortobagy, for their 
Magyar ancestors were 
a nomadic people from 
the Tartar stocks of 
Central Asia and the 
pastoral life that is still 
carried on there by the 
cowboys and shepherds 
is regarded as a sur- 
vival of their tradi- 
tional manner of living. 
The best way to 
reach the plain is from 
Debrecsen, a city of a 
hundred thousand in- 
habitants, some four 
hours by rail from 
Budapest. It is much 
like a frontier city in 
America a generation 
ago, having an air of 
unfinished crudity with 
its sprawling streets 
and horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. Indeed, motor- 
cars are so little used 
in Hungary that the 
roads are poorly de- 
veloped. Though it 
would probably be pos- 
sible to motor on most 
of them, the lack of 
accessory shops and re- 


DINING IN THE H 
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At its best the herdsmen’s meal is no sumptuous affair. 


selves lucky to be able to sit around a hot bowl of goula 


ORTOBAGY 


Frequently they consider them- 
sh from which each man helps 


himself with his own spoon. 


THE GREAT HORNED OXEN 


The peasants frequently hitch the magnificent long-horned oxen to their wagon when 


men’s provisions. 


they come to the village. 


A HERDSMAN’S HUT 
These little huts of sun-dried brick with thatched roofs serve as storehouses for the herds- 


to sleep with their herds. 


Here they gather at nightfall for their evening meal, returning later 
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pair stations would 
seem to make the usual 
mode of travel by rail 
and horse-carriages the 
most feasible. 

Many of the animals 
from Debrecsen as well 
as from the villages 
round the plain are 
kept out at pasture 
from the early spring 
until the late autumn. 
A railway from De- 
brecsen runs across the 
plain and the city has 
a ranch house in the 
center which serves as 
headquarters for offi- 
cials when they go out 
to oversee the city’s 
flocks and herds. The 
house has three or four 
extra rooms which may 
be occupied by travel- 
ers, and thus serves as 
a base from which the 
life of the shepherds 
and cowboys can be 
observed. Though the 
life of most herdsmen 
is simple, it is decided- 
ly picturesque. A sur- 
prising variety of ani- 
mals graze on the plain. 
White Hungarian cat- 
tle with their noble 
heads and sweeping 
horns, fast, well-built 
horses, unique curly- 
haired pigs and sheep, 
goats and geese make 
up an unrivaled collec- 
tion. 

The herdsmen live 
on the plain during 
eight months of the 
year. The respect in 
which they are held 
varies according to the 
kind of animals they 
guard. The placid ex- 
istence of the shepherd 
seems to afford little 
excitement or to com- 
mand little regard. It 
is followed by people 
of all ages from boys 
of eleven to old men of 
seventy, and it appears 
to draw to it the milder 
and gentler characters, 
The thrills and dash of 
the horseherd’s life as 
they race across the 
plain or try to throw 
their lassoes over the 
heads of unruly beasts 
seems to demand men 
of the more active and 
boisterous type and 
make the horseman’s 
career the most envied 
of all. Besides their 
picturesque hats the 
most marked feature of 
the herdsmen’s dress is 
their greatcoats of 
sheepskin or heavy 
woolen cloth decorated 
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HANDICRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES OF HUNGARY 


Primarily an agricultural country which has escaped many of the maledictions of modern trade and industry, Hungary retains many of its old handi- 
crafts and many of its venerable customs. The peasant women still practice the difficult and beautiful art of embroidery, decorating their costumes 
with complicated. designs that can scarcely be equaled in any other part of the world. In the small villages women are still seen carding flax by the 


most primitive of methods, combing it on nails set in a board like the workers in the lower left-hand picture. 


As the two right-hand pictures show, 


marketing is a simple matter. The woman in the top picture is selling the giant pretzels common in Hungary; the vegetable vendor below carries 
her whole stock in trade on two tables 


with designs of colored felt. These designs vary according to 
the animals they guard and serve to distinguish the cowboys 
from the horseherds and shepherds. They have the odd custom 
of sewing up the ends of the sleeves to serve as pockets so that 
the coats become nothing more than cloaks. 

Small huts made of sun-dried bricks or straw are used not 
as dwellings, but as storehouses for provisions. The little reed 
structures of horseshoe shape that stand before them serve as 
kitchens. They are roofless to admit of simplicity in construction 
and to allow the smoke to escape, for dried cattle dung is the 
only fuel. This is gathered from the plain and piled in stacks 
just as is the custom among the Magyar’s traditional ancestors 
of Central Asia. 

The pay and fare of the herdsmen are meager in the extreme. 
They receive scarcely more than ten dollars a month, and their 
food is practically limited to brown bread and fat bacon. At 
noon they usually roast a piece of the latter while they watch 
their herds, but for the evening meal they return to the hut 
where, if they are fortunate, they stew a Hungarian “goulash” 
and eat it by dipping their spoons into the common pot. After- 
wards they entertain each other, round the fire, by playing native 
airs on their home-made string instruments and flutes before they 
separate to spend the night rolled up in their enormous sheepskin 
coats beside their flocks and herds. 

It is in the agricultural villages of Hungary, however, that 
the typical life of the country is to be seen. Except that feudal- 
ism is no longer general, conditions have changed little since 
medieval times. The peasants live together in villages and go 
out to cultivate their fields that stretch in long strips over the 
surrounding countryside. Each village with its neighboring fields 
is almost self-supporting and self-sufficient. Oxen are the com- 


mon draft animals for pulling ploughs or wagons, but horses are 
also used. The houses in which the peasants live are constructed 
almost entirely of local materials. The walls are made of sun- 
dried bricks, the roofs are covered with thatch, while the floors 
are usually-of mud. Whitewash for the walls and glass for the 
windows are practically the only manufactured articles employed. 
The men make the baskets and brooms for household use, 
and in many of the homes the women carry on a whole weaving 
industry of medieval type. The flax is drawn into thread by 
the use of both the ancient spindle whorl and the spinning wheel, 
and the loom on which the linen is woven differs hardly at all 
from the loom that was used in the households of Western Eu- 
rope throughout the Middle Ages. 

Near some of the villages, such as Karsag for instance, a 
medieval milling industry is still carried on. Several wind- 
mills rise from the plain, some with four huge framework wings 
upon which the canvases are stretched, others with only two. 
The peasants bring their grain to the mill to be ground just as 
they did in Western Europe a few centuries ago, the miller re- 
ceiving ten percent of the flour for his services. These pictur- 
esque marks of an old era are rapidly passing in Hungary, how- 
ever, and of the many hundred windmills that were once scat- 
tered over the plains scarcely more than a score remain. 

Most of the villages contain few stores and shops, for almost 
all the trading is done on market day. The villages of a neigh- 
borhood have their markets on different days of the week so 
that people of the surrounding villages can attend. They are 
by far the most interesting and exciting days of the week. The 
number of carts, wagons, stalls and stands that spring up during 
the night in the empty squares of the village is truly astounding. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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| ALONG 
GLAMOROUS TRAILS 
IN THE ‘ROCKIES 


Photo Wiswall Byes. 
ON THE GREAT DIVIDE 


There are few places in the world affording 
more impressive natural scenery than Rocky 
Mountain National Park. This man stands 
close to the summit of the continent on the 
lava cliffs of the Great Divide. The “Never- 
Summer Range” is seen in the distance. 


Cee 


iGoumiees Novehern Pacific 
A MAN’S SIZE CATCH 


Among the innumerable attractions of 
Yellowstone National Park the superb 
fishing is by no means the least alluring. 
As a proof that a good angler may be 
well rewarded at Jackson Lake on the 
southern border of the park this youngster 
displays a particularly fine catch. 


NATURE’S CALDRONS BOILING IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


Photo Wiswall Bros: 
THE NEST OF THE BLACK EAGLE 
High in the great cliffs of Rocky Mountain 
National Park the magnificent black eagles 
build their nests. These superb birds are the 
most common variety of eagle found in this 


section of the Rockies, where most of the 
mountains are more than two miles high. 


Stee Beare estan ee anes 5 


In the famous Upper Geyser Basin of Yellowstone National Park the largest and finest geysers in the world are gathered together within a space of 
less than a square mile. Few sights are more striking than a panorama of these geysers and boiling springs sending skyward billowing clouds of 


steam which mirror themselves in the waters of the lake. 
or more feet in the air, are caused by heat from volcanic rock and lava. 


These spectacular natural fountains, some of which throw great jets of water a hundred 
Some geysers, like Old Faithful, spout a slender stream of water at almost 


regular intervals for a period of five minutes; some play but a few seconds; and some are irregular in their activity, occasionally discontinuing their 
eruptions for long periods. In form, geysers are long tubes of irregular shape extending deep into volcanic rock. 
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Photo Himund Haller 


One of the greatest animal reservations in the world, Yellowstone National Park has large herds 
of deer, bison, moose, elk and numerous other creatures. These timid young antelope are fleeing 
the too inquisitive visitor. 


Courtesy Northern Pacific 


Courtesy Rock Island R. R. 


The big horn mountain sheep which roam the One of the strangest spectacles in the West is the great ocean of rolling sands in Colorado’s San 


great ranges of Yellowstone are so tame that Isabel National Forest. 


the visitor may approach to within a few 
feet of them. 


MAGIC SCENERY IN THE ROCKIES 


Magnificence and variety—an ever-changing succession 
of natural marvels—make the Rockies one of America’s 
most fascinating playgrounds. In the upper picture are 
seen the Lower Falls of the Yellowstone, not one of the 
largest but one of the most beautiful waterfalls in the West. 
To the right a horseback party is starting on high trails 
through the dead forest regions that lead to Colorado’s 
superb Glacier Gorge. 


Many of these huge dunes of sand rise from five to a thousand feet above 
the floor of the San Luis Valley. 
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OT long 
Nee I stood 
O Neat ne 


place d’armes of 
an ancient fort on 
the River of the 
Iroquois. The 
mellow Septem- 
ber sunshine 
poured in from 
the west over the 
vine-covered and 
partly ruined 
walls throwing 
into relief the sensitive features of the curator of the fortress. 

“Is it true,’ he asked, “that your great, rich nation has sold 
to a motion picture company old Fort Montgomery on_ the 
border?” 

“Yes,” I said as hurriedly as I could, and somehow I could 
not bring my eyes to meet his. 

The politeness of an old French ancestry held his tongue 
silent, but his face showed what a sublime specimen of silence 
a man may be. 

Through a love for the beautiful a matchless line of ancient 
forts in old world Quebec has been saved by the Canadian 
National Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior. 
Once there was a suggestion that they should be entirely de- 
molished. To this suggestion a lover of Canada’s great military 
romance replied: “There is a vandalism more dangerous than 
the vandalism of time; it is that of men, and it must be resisted. 
The stones of the forts have no names, but the tombs which 
nestle under the 
shade of their 
walls keep guard 
over venerable 
memories which 
the French-Cana- 
dians cherish and 
which history pre- 
serves.” 

Like a string of 
cunningly carved 
works of art the 
line of forts along 
the Richelieu 
reaches for seven- 
ty-five miles from 
the outfall of the 
river at the north- 
ern end of Lake 
Champlain to its 
confluence with the 
River St. Law- 
pemece at Sorel, 
forty miles below 
Montreal. 

When the line of 
forts was built 
over two and a 
half centuries ago 
the Richelieu was 
known as the 
River of the Iro- 
quois, for down 
this stream the 
Five Nations came 
in ceaseless war 
bands to wipe out 
thedc dancuent 
Gnenml ters: tne 


A PIONEER OF THE NEW FRANCE 


It was men of this type who won for Louis 
XIV a kingdom in the wilderness of the 
New World. 


THE CHATEAU DE RAMEZAY ‘Contes Canadian Pacific Railway 


One of Montreal’s most venerable landmarks, the Chateau de Ramezay, built in 1705, was once the 

residence of France’s governor-general in Canada. 

dreuil, separated by a terraced garden where Montcalm, the officers of the famous colonial regi- 

ments, and the high officials of France formerly walked. 

Franklin founded the Gazette, still published in Montreal and the third oldest 
continent. 


Nearby once stood the old Chateau de Vau- 
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CANADIAN BASTIONS OF THE 


SUN. KING 


In the Footsteps of the Armies of Louis the Fourteenth—The Romance of the River 
of Liquid History—Through the Valley of the Richelieu. | 


By FRED COPELAND 


Hurons and Algonquins and then the French. Today the 
Richelieu and its banks are said to resemble strongly those of 
the Seine in old Normandy; a curious thing for the French 
of old Normandy is spoken along the river at the present time. 
And along it little stone cottages are capped with incomparable 
French curved roofs which bend outward with exquisite grace 
at the eves. One wonders, since they were there long before 
New England was settled, that the New England farmhouse did 
not copy this graceful feature. For no one may walk among 
them and return to New England without veritably being 
pricked by the stern, sharp angles of the New England farmstead. 
About the French cottage of the Richelieu are doves and flow- 
ers, dark brown eyes and the nimble tongue of the Norman 
French of Shakespeare’s day. Names illustrious in the old 
land during the dying days of chivalry still cling along the river. 
And the less frequent cottages built of round stones go back to 
the day of the famous regiment Carignan-Saliéres. 

It was this regiment which built the line of forts when 
Montreal, twenty miles away, had but forty men instead of over 
a million as it now has, but that was in 1665. The Regiment 
Carignan-Saliéres was the first regiment of regular troops which 
ever set foot on American soil. It came 1200 strong and it left 
403 names to flourish along the broad, quiet Richelieu. 

Going up the stream from Sorel we find first here at Sorel 
old Fort Richelieu rebuilt in August, 1665, by Pierre de Sorrel, a 
captain of the regiment. Next comes Fort Saint Louis de Chambly 
at the foot of the rapids at Chambly, then Fort Sainte Thérése 
at the head of the rapids where St. Johns now is. Ten miles 
before the river falls out of Lake Champlain is Fort Lennox. 
If we now continue the line in the States we have Fort Sainte- 
Anne (1666), forts St. Frederic and Amherst at Crown Point 
and matchless T:- 
conderoga, all built 
by the French save 
Bo r,t" cie-m mie:x 
which, curiously 
enough, was built 
by German mer- 
cenaries—a line of 
eight forts. of 
which a number 
are matchless gems. 

The first of note 
is Fort Saint Louis 
de Chambly. If you 
were-to climb 
darkly upward to 
the twilight of an 
ancient book loft 
at the lower end of 
Rue Saint-Laurent 
in Montreal you 
would find there, 
in volume eight of 
“Le /Régune) de 
Carignan’ by 
Benjamin Sulte, a 
statement that M. 
de Chambly at the 
head of four com- 
panies, Chambly, 
Froment, Range- 
mont and La 
Fouille, built a fort 
at the foot of the 
rapids of the 
Richelieu. And re- 
gardless of what 
one may think, so 
he says, this was 


In the Chateau de Ramezay, Benjamin 
newspaper on the 
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the first fort constructed in Canada by the troops of 
Carignan. 

The fort was a wooden palisade built the week of 
August 25, 1665, celebrating “la féte de ce grand saint 
protecteur de nos rois et de la France’ and hence was 
named Saint Louis de Chambly. It was burned by the 
Iroquois in 1702, then rebuilt of stone and remains to- 
day one of the most imposing military ruins of North 
America. The great intricate structure, planned to gar- 
rison five hundred troops, stands so close to the rapids 
that they lap its walls before slipping into the blue bosom 
of Chambly Basin. And the rose-gray bastions still com- 
mand with their guns the basin and the rapids where 
Champlain changed to canoes further to ascend the 
river and find the beautiful lake which bears his name. 
Around the curve of the stone arch of the sallyport are 
carved the great names of Old and New France. Soon 
the old fort is to have flowers and clinging vines. It 
has an impressive situation and an air of deep romance. 

Fort Sainte Theérése, at the head of the rapids a few 
miles up stream, was never reconstructed with stone and 
so is only interesting in passing. But Fort Lennox, a 
little further along, is a gem in stone resting on an island 


AN EARLY STOCKADE 
The first outposts of the French as they worked their way inland 


along the Richelieu were crudely built stockades of wood. 
Later these forts were replaced by bastions of stone. 


like an emerald in the silver belt of the 
noble old Richelieu river. The little 
island, three-quarters of a mile in length, 
was named Isle aux Noix by Champlain 
on account of the many nut trees which 
then covered it. Isle aux Noix forms 
a part of the seigniory granted to Noyan 
in 1733. Although early fortified by the 
French it was not till a little after 1800 
that the massive stone fortification went 
up and it was called Fort Lennox from 
the family name of Charles, Duke of 
Richmond. The sunshine plays through 
its twenty-two columns and paints bars 
of light and shadow like those of a 


cloister. It is a place of graceful stone 
arches. A moat sixty feet wide sur- 
rounds it. It had a dry dock which was 


pumped out by hand. In the center of 
the parade a sundial has measured each day of sunshine 
for one hundred and six years. One almost expects to 
hear the bugle and see issue from the quarters men in the 
colorful uniforms of the Régiment La Reme which was sta- 
tioned here just before the Conquest. As a garrison 
fortress it was manned till 1869. Under the French 
régime it was the last defense in New France. 

In the ancient little villages on the Richelieu and along 
the river itself one never knows as he glances at faces he 
meets but that he may be looking at a descendant of the 
famous regiment Carignan-Saliéres. The officers and 
soldiers were urged by King Louis XIV to settle on the 
land, the officers being given large tracts of land with the 
rights of seigneurs. A large part of the regiment were 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 
FRENCH OUTPOSTS IN THE NEW WORLD 
These cld towers are typical of the military masonry used by the French pioneers 


when they fortified the River Richelieu. They are all that now remains of the 
fortified mission of St. Sulpice on the grounds of Montreal College. 


gentilhommes de noblesse ancienne. When one recalls that there were 
but 2000 souls in all Canada when the regiment of 1200 arrived, more 
than a soldier for every two colonists, and that, as a contemporary writer 
says, almost all the regiment were licensed to practice a profession, it is 
impressive to think that 403 of them remained to marry and conduct 
seigniories in the manor houses of which a brilliant old world society 
came into being. A very few of the manor houses remain and still bear 
the names of distinguished families along the dreamy shores of the 
Richelieu which seem made for such a feudal condition. 

Many of the officers and soldiers who made homes and raised families 
retained their fine old names, which in matters of genealogy and heraldry 
could set any name in North America a fine standard. Some, however, 
did not retain their real names and they perhaps would have smiled if 
they could have foreseen the trouble they were to cause historians 
who have been forced to numerous conjectures about them. 

It is known that at the time the regiment came to Canada it was 
the habit to give a soldier a sobriquet. In time the name became 
fixed to his person and he was known by it alone. It took the form 
of some particular physical, moral or mental trait as LaBonté, 


- ae : 
THE OUTLINES OF NEW FRANCE 
This map, made by M. de Chambly in 1665, reveals the lakes and rivers with 


which the French were then familiar. One or two audacious explorers had 

pressed farther west than Lake Ontario, but the great explorations of Joliet, 

Marquette and LaSalle were still to come. To the right is seen Lake Cham- 

plain with the river Richelieu flowing northward toward the St. Lawrence. It 

was along this river that the French built the string of ramparts with which 
they fortified their position in the New World. 


“ i eg 
PENETRATING THE WILDERNESS 


The romance of colonization and trade followed rapidly after the early 

days of military occupation, and the rivers were the inevitable highways 

of penetration. This old print shows a group of colonists, heavily laden 
with goods and canoes, starting out in a long portage. 


LaDouceur, LaMalice, LaJoie, 
Vadeboncoeur familiar 
names along the New England 
border today. Who knows the 
hidden name of any Monsieur 
LaBonté? Was it some name 
equally authorized in heraldry 
to wear a _ shield no less 
noblesse ancienne than that of 
a Saint-Ours, Saint Dennis, de 
Vaudreuil or de Lotbiniere? 

The name de Lotbiniére, fa- 
mous in local Canadian history, 
lifts an unusual thing to view 
from that far-off day. It had 
been decided in January, 1666, 
to make a winter attack on the 
Iroquois. The regular troops 
of Carignan out of Quebec for 
the Richelieu carried a few 
Canadians of whom a young 
officer by the name of René- 
Louis Chartier de Lotbiniére 
was one. Years later there was 
found in the musty papers of 
the de Lotbiniére family a 
poem composed by the young 
officer while on the march. It 
is lively with truth and color. 
Moreover, it is the most 
ancient piece of verse known to 
have been composed in Canada. 
In reading it one can not help 
but wish the verse of today 
ran as smoothly: 

“Sous l’abri de la belle étoile, 

Batir maison d’un peu de toile 


Et se composer des hameaux 
Avec buchettes et rameaux... . 


” 


It was excessively cold that 
January in 1666. Fingers and 
feet froze along the line. And 


Courtesy Dept. Interior, Canadian Govt. 


FORT ST. LOUIS DE CHAMBLY 
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LANDING A CANOE 


The officers and soldiers of the famous regiment Carignan-Saliéres were 

urged to settle in Canada, and many of them remained to build manor 

houses or to become coureur des bois, driving their canoes inland along 
the swift rivers and opening up the new land. 


The horse was quick to fol- 
low the explorer in New 
France. A French writer of 
the day says that on the six- 
teenth of July, 1665, there ar- 
rived at Quebec from Havre a 
ship of Captain Poulet carrying 
twelve horses which astonished 
the sauvages. If they were 
really astonished it must have 
been because they thought an 
earlier horse was the only one 
in captivity, for an earlier 
horse had arrived in 1648, it 
being a gift of La Compagnie 
des Habitants to M. de Mont- 
magny, then governor. This 
was the first horse imported 
and it went by the name “le 
cheval. solitaire.’ However, 
with the arrival of the twelve 


menced the race of the tough 
little Canadian ponies. 
Recently I walked down a 
long flight of steps with a 
gracious Jesuit in his slick 
fitted black robe and _ two- 
peaked cap. We went into a 
vault below the surface of one 
of Montreal’s oldest streets. 
When he turned on the one 
small light there grew on the 
view shelves of manuscripts of 
priceless value. Some of them 
were written when time began 
for the white man in North 
America. Selecting the oldest, 
he, pulled them down and laid 
them open before me, com- 
menting the while in that 


and those which followed com-_ 


the Iroquois to welcome them 
at the end of the march! What 
an incentive for literary work! 
It is the same tenacious spirit 
of the French-Canadian which 


The old walls of Fort St. Louis de Chambly, standing on a headland of 

the Richelieu about twenty miles south of Montreal, are the most im- 

posing military ruins in Canada. It was at this point that Champlain 

changed from boat to canoes to ascend the river to the lake which bears 

his name. In the upper picture is shown the fort as it is today. Below 
is an old print showing the fort before its partial destruction. 


happy train of words which be- 
longs to the collector of the 
rarest gems. 

A feeling of awe comes over 
one in such a place. So human 
is the old handwriting one al- 


holds Quebec today from 

Americanism with a grip like a vice. They wish to live in peace, 
if such a thing be possible. They fought to take the land from 
the Iroquois and fought again to hold it for the white banner 
with the Golden Lilies, and again to hold it for their con- 
querors, the British. The Richelieu was in the center of the 
struggle. They have earned that peace which is theirs along 
the river. 


most seems to see the hand 
which penned it. “Perhaps with an eagle’s quill,” suggested 
Father Melancan. 

We bent over the oldest manuscript. The paper was a coarse 
fray. The ink was black, not jet black and yet not a rusty 
yellow, attesting to the fact that the pigment in that three-century- 
old ink could not be surpassed today. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The average Tarascan is small of sta- 
- ture, but quick and agile in his move- 
ments. These farmers are dressed in 
the typical every-day costumes—white 
cotton trousers and huge straw hats. 


THE TREASURE OF THE 
TAR ASCANS 


A Humble Mexican Village and Its Priceless Masterpiece— 
The Tarascan Idol Worshipers and Their Customs—Among 
Mexico’s Most Interesting Indians 


By GIBERT CUNNINGHAM TERRY 


lake region of Mexico 

there is hidden in the 
sacristy of a crumbling 
old Jesuit-built church 
one of the world’s great 
treasures; a magnificent 
painting known as “The 
Entombing of Christ” and 
generally conceded to be 
ties wot ke eto. bitan. 
Though all the artists and 
collectors of civilized 
countries are aware of its 
whereabouts, this master- 
piece still hangs on the 
dim sacristy wall where 
it was first placed in 
about the year 1554. 
Four centuries have not 
dimmed its superb colors; 
it is perfect and flawless, 


[ the little-known 


glowing there alone in the ruined church to which it was origi- 
nally presented by King Philip II of Spain. 


den in their homes and buried in their fields. 


6 


The room in which the picture 
is preserved is in the sacristy of 
Tzintzuntzan in the province of 
Michoacan. High above the 
painting is a ceiling of old #© . 
Spanish rafters; the floor Though the present-day Tar- 
beneath is paved with great ascans lack the cunning of 
squares of time-worn marble heir, ancestors in making 

jewelry there are many clever 
and the walls are seamed, earth- Craftsmen among them. This 
quake-cracked and weather- girl dressed in festival gar- 
stained. The only opening other ae Lie ea oF ne ore 
than a huge, double-barred door te Sam RS) AR Bi Ae 
is a wide window, outwardly miotedh 
protected by three sets of iron 
gratings, with double wooden shutters inside. No thief can 
enter here and steal, and the painting is probably more safely 
guarded in this shattered church than it would be in the Louvre 
or the Metropolitan. Watchful Indians carrying primitive and 
very deadly weapons (which seldom miss their mark) are al- 
ways near the window, and other Indians, similarly armed, stand 
watch at the door which opens into the sacristy containing “the 
little picture of the Tarascans,” as it is called in Michoacan. 

Artists and collectors have journeyed from all parts of the 
world to view this painting. They are allowed to look at it, but 


Photo by Hugo Brehme, Mexico. 


THE FAITHFUL ASSEMBLE 


Among the Tarascans Christianity and paganism are strangely intermingled. The Tarascans are devout Christians who will make long pilgrimages 
on their bare knees to saints’ shrines, and they are also fervid idol worshipers who pay furtive tribute to the crude images of their ancestors hid- 


This is a familiar scene before one of the old Jesuit-built churches. In the foreground a group of 


Indians kneel before a shrine. After they have mumbled their prayers they will proceed with the rest of the faithful into the church. 


* 
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THE PRICELESS TREASURE OF 


* THE TARASCANS 


TRAVEL 


For more than three and a half centuries this magnificent canvas representing the entombment of Christ has hung in the old Spanish church in 


the remote fishing village of Tzintzuntzan. 


royal collection. 


their eager offers to buy, at what- 
ever price, are curtly refused. 
King Leopold of Belgium was. told, 
through his envoy, that “no money 
could purchase this picture.” Pier- 
pont Morgan, who sent his most 
persuasive “collector” and _ several 
hundred thousand dollars, was simi- 
larly refused. The offer of half a 
million pesos, made by a British 
nobleman, was rejected and not even 
the Catholic Bishops in Mexico have 
been able to secure this painting “for 
the glorification of the church.” 
Knowing the great value of this 
canvas many soldiers-of-fortune and 
other adventurers have vainly plotted 
to lay hands upon it—some of these 
have escaped with their lives, and 
some others without. (The neighboring 
lake could tell many a weird tale, had 
it a voice.) Once Porfirio Diaz was 
earnestly asked by the San Carlos 
Art Academy: “was it fitting that 
such a treasure should remain, unseen 
and unnoted, in an obscure Indian 
village?” President Diaz, a man of 
utmost integrity and some Indian 
blood, viewed the picture and its In- 
dian owners. His laconic verdict was: 
“The picture is theirs; let it alone.” 
Tzintzuntzan, the shrine of this 


“Entombment,” is a rude and un- 
kempt  fishing-village near Lake 
Patzcuaro. Once the seat of a 


Most authorities are agreed that the picture is the work of Titian. 
of Spain either ordered the canvas to be painted for his Mexican emissary, 


gin stands nearby with clasped hands and bowed head. 


is = 
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IN OLD MORELIA 


No Mexican family is complete without a burro to share 

the daily labor. These are typical Indians of Morelia, the 

old capital city of the State of Michoacan. Morelia is cele- 

brated in Spanish song for its beautiful women and the 
purity of the spoken language, 


It is probable that King Philip II 


Bishop Quiroga, or selected it from one of the forty Titians in the 
This photograph, taken under unsatisfactory conditions, naturally does not do full justice to the rich and glowing colors, and the 
three figures in the right background—one of whom is the king—are lost in shadow. The figures are all life size. 
Mary Magdalene contemplates the nails and crown of thorns. 


In the lower left-hand corner 


The body of Christ is being carried by Joseph and Nicodemus, while the Holy Vir- 


Bishopric, where Caciques and others 
were reluctantly baptized by good 
Bishop Quiroga, its glories have 
long since departed, though several 
fine ebony and tortoise-shell shrines 
remain, and there are some beautiful 
old bells suspended between trees be- 
fore the church door. They are so 
hung because earthquakes frequently 
damage churches and bell-towers. It 
is remarkable that the painting alone 
has escaped injury or destruction. 
Noteworthy also are the great olive- 
trees planted here by monks of Cortes’ 
day. Though only four centuries old, 
these trees are said by travelers to be 
far larger and finer than those of the 
Garden of Gethsemane. 

Tzintzuntzan’s half-breed padre and 
his flock of villagers are always pres- 
ent when the rare visitor is allowed 
to see the painting. I have several 
times been accorded this privilege, 
and it has always been a mystery to 
me how so many Tarascans could so 
suddenly materialize out of mere 
space. While the sacristy is large, it 
is at such times literally crammed by 
natives who intently watch the 
visitor’s every movement. 

Four hundred years have passed 
since this canvas was painted, yet one 
could credit its having been painted 
only yesterday, so fresh, pure and 
rich is its color. The landscape 
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A CARGO OF BRIGHTLY COLORED BIRDS 


Bearing willow cages containing exotic birds this huacalero, or burden bearer, is 
bound for the holiday booths of Patzcuaro and Uruapan. The itinerant Tarascan 
peddlers are miracles of endurance. They will carry their wares hundreds of miles 
to distant cities bearing huge crates of pottery, blankets and other native goods and 
returning home filled with pulque and laden with a variety of new burdens. 


master, Frederic Church, once told the writer that this preserva- 
tion is due to the high, dry climate and to the clear air circulating 
through the sacristy’s invariably open window. The canvas 
depicts the enwrapping of Christ, and eleven life-sized figures 
are shown, one of them being a likeness of Philip II of Spain, 
donor of this work of art to “Our Bishopric Beyond the Seas,” 
when Vasco de Quiroga, a personal friend of the fanatical 
King’s, presided there. In the painting high lights fall upon 
the arm of the Christ; the background shadows are dark, re- 
lieving the rich blue and brown tones of the draperies and those 
wonderful flesh tones for which Titian was famed above all 
artists. Each exquisitely drawn figure, the marvelous composi- 
tion, the modeling of the body of the Christ, whose nude figure 
seems to glow with hidden light, and the wonderful gradation of 
light and shade, would proclaim almost to a blind man that it 
was the inspired creation of Titian, and Titian alone. 

Most authorities 
have always agreed 
that either Philip 
II had the picture 
painted expressly 
for Bishop Quiroga 
(during Titian’s 
visit to the 
Spanish Court) or 
ese selected. ~it 
from among the 
forty Titians then 
in the Royal col- 
lection. Church be- 
lieved that it was 
painted solely for 
Quiroga and his 
Michoacan S ee, 
thus accounting 
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Pottery, gourds and straw hats fill the crates of these burden 

bearers. The indefatigable huacalero can carry crates weighing 

as much as one hundred and fifty pounds and walk twice as 
far in a day as a loaded mule. 


piece?’ They are the Purapecha Indians, commonly known as the 
Tarascans and probably the most interesting of all Mexico’s 
primitive peoples—tawny in color, virile, idol-worshiping, and 
unique in all their ways. Choleric, independent, and never sub- 
dued by even those strenuous men, the conquistadores, they dis- 
like and are utterly distrustful of the white stranger who may 
chance to visit their domains. These Indians have to a very re- 
markable degree stoutly maintained their ancient tribal ways 
and idolatrous customs, many of their villages not permitting 
even the cursory entrance of any white man. 

Michoacan, original habitat of these unconquered folk, is re- 
mote from the average globe-trotters’ trail, though famed for 
its lovely lake of Patzcuaro, whose waters are the highest navi- 
gable ones on the North American Continent. Within 
Michoacan is the active volcano of Jorullo, which with- 
out premonitory symptoms upheaved itself in a single night from 
the surrounding 
quiet fields to its 
ominous smoking 
height of over two 
thousand feet, and 
which Baron von 
Humboldt crossed 
the world to see 
and describe. 

Mountainous in 
parts, ‘Michoacan 
is very rich in 
productive plains 
and valleys, and 
there are numerous 
quaint and peace- 
ful villages. In ad- 
dition to “that 
most fair town of 


foresee Kaine’s Morelia,” with its 
presence in the rose-gardens, pic- 
picture. turesque fountains 

The reader —_—— and silvery church 
naturally inquires: FISHING IN LAKE PATZCUARO bells, there are 


“What manner of 
Indian people are 
these who hold, in- 


: . with their primitive barbed spears. 
violate, this master- 


Along the shores of Lake Patzcuaro, more than a mile above sea level, and one of the highest 
navigable bodies of water in Mexico, the Tarascan fishermen seine for the delicious pescado blanco 
with which the lake abounds. Here, too, are many wild fowl which the skilful native hunters kill 
The dwellers in the little villages which surround the lake 
live an isolated life, mixing with the outer world as little as possible. 


other lovely towns: 
Uruapan, where 
Mexico’s finest cof- 
fee is grown, and 
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TARASCAN 


The plates and bowls of pottery displayed in the upper picture were made by the Taras- 
I 2 ¢ : Below is seated a street vender 
with a widely varied stock of knives and some of the blankets woven by the Tarascans. 


can women on one of the islands of Lake Patzcuaro. 


the city of Patzcuaro, where blue lake waters lap the feet of en- 
circling pine groves, and from whose crooked, picturesque streets 
one glimpses, as in a vision, miniature, far-away fishing-villages 
set in green oases on dark lake waters, each with its church-spire 
pointing solemnly toward that Heaven of which those early 
Jesuits vainly preached to the doubting heathen Tarascans. 

There are many of these villages on small islands in 
the lake, some of them having a population of over two 
thousand souls. Remote, solitary and truly peaceful they 
are, with their brownfaced women busy with primitive house- 
hold tasks, and the mending of fishing- 
seines. They knead the daily tortilla, 
and between times fashion quaint pottery 
vessels, as well as the beautiful lacquer- 
ware for which Patzcuaro is famous. As 
for the men, they toil all day with fishing- 
nets, as did the Apostles, but with better 


luck. Patzcuaro’s lake teems with fish 
and all kinds of wild ducks. At the sun- 
set-hour these fishermen fetch in fat 


strings of delicious white fish which sell 
at good prices to householders , inn- 
keepers and others. 

Very few of these folk speak or under- 
stand Spanish, as do the other Indians ot 
Mexico, and their own tribal tongue is 
the only one spoken in most Tarascan 
villages. With an alphabet of only 
twenty-seven characters, in which the let- 
ter “1” does not occur, accent and intona- 
tion play a very conspicuous part, scien- 
tists describing it as “polysyllabic, poly- 
synthetic and sub-inflected!” It is no 
wonder that few outsiders or neighbors 
understand the Tarascan tongue. 

The legends and folk-lore of the Taras- 
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cans are rich in interest suggesting a past of con- 
siderable glamour. “In bygone days,” the Tarascans 
say, “our principal city of Tzintzuntzan harbored 
more than forty thousand souls, and we were skill- 
ed in many things unknown to the barbarians in- 
habiting Other-Mexico. Rare and unique things 
were wrought from gold by our workers in pre- 
cious metals, and great was the amazement of those 
first palefaces (the Conquistadores, 1522), when 
they saw the tempering of our copper hatchets 
and other utensils. Also they marveled at the 
making of beauteous pictures from humming-bird 
feathers, so cunningly and skilfully designed that 
they seemed to be painted from divers and varied 
colors. Many of these represented, to the as- 
tonishment of those accursed white-face ones, the 
Virgin from whom our tribe is descended, with 
her son m her arms, and to whom we yet do 
obeisance and offer sacrifices, even as did our 
ancestors of the Old Times.” 


Tarascan legends and folk-lore, handed down 
for ages from father to son, would fill a book, 
and a very readable one at that. They firmly be- 
lieve the day will come when they will again own 
and rule their own land, all whites and Mexicans 
having been banished therefrom. 


Outwardly the Tarascans profess Catholicism, 
but at the same time they are still swayed by their 
primitive religious beliefs. Like their ancestors 
(“those of Purapecha”), they venerate “Father 
Sun,” whose rising they await in reverent silence 
before going about their day’s toil or business. 
All their trading is done during daylight hours, 
when the sun can be a witness. In haggling over 
a bargain (these Tarascans are the “Scotchmen 
of Mexico”), a trader will say warningly, “Do 
not exaggerate or lie, for our Father Sun is 
listening.” Tarascans will not shell corn, how- 
ever badly needed for the omnipresent tortilla, 
after the sun has set. They will not even take 
grain from their quaint corn-houses after night- 
fall, for at that hour “the corn is asleep” and 
Father Sun would punish the person who broke its rest. 

It is a strange fact that these Indians who guard with their 
own lives Titian’s ““Entombment of Christ” are all professed and 
incurable idol worshipers. Each family has a santo or idol hid- 
den away in the wide fields “to bring good harvest.” Another 
idol occupies a place of honor in the house, while a third is 
placed somewhere in their grain-houses. The writer has bought 
idols throughout all Mexico, save in the land of the Tarascos. 
There they are held as sacred objects. 

When the education of these particular Indians is taken up 
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CITADELS FOR GRAIN 


In these curious cone-shaped structures built of mud and stone the Tarascan farmers store their 
grain. In each of these storehouses is stationed a watchful image so that no prowling thief dare 


break in and steal. 
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where Porfirio Diaz was forced to leave 
it, idol-worship will be difficult of eradica- 
tion. Pimentel, the best Mexican au- 
thority, declares that “often under pretext 
of adoring in Church a Catholic image, 
the Tarascan really makes obeisance to 
his own pagan gods.” There are many,- 
of these pagan gods, and a Tarascan 
friend once told me that in his own dis- 
trict especial attention was accorded to 
the “Devil-god,” for ‘“‘did not the evil peo- 
ple, whom he represented, flourish more 
strongly than did the meek?” 

San Mateo, or Saint Matthew, is held 
responsible by all Tarascans for the 
proper outcome of their business, their 
Erops;) and for the. weather. “lf: /the 
weather becomes unduly chilly (as is 
often the case in a land six or seven thou- 
sand feet above sea level) poor San Mateo 
is incontinently plucked from his shrine 
and forthwith plunged into the coldest 
water obtainable “so that he may learn 
how it feels to be cold.” 

However, if weather and crops prove 
to be successful, San Mateo is féted and 
feasts are held in his honor. 

The Tarascan woman is quite as 
choleric as the male Tarascan, despite ap- 
parent shyness and reserve. Her temper 
is fierce and unrestrained, and she does 
not hesitate to use both tongue and fists 
when her will is questioned. To one who 
knows these unconquered Indians inti- 
mately it has always seemed a marvel that any Tarascan male 
can ever induce any female to marry him. For a prospective 
bride must undergo many pre-nuptial tests, one of them (as pre- 
scribed by her future mother-in-law) being the sudden opening 
of a bee or hornets’ nest right in her face. Should she shrink, 
or show any sign of fear, she is not accounted worthy, and the 
match is off no matter what the lover thinks. If, however, she 
displays indifference and manfully wards off the fierce insects, 
oe aw grudgingly concedes that “possibly the girl may 

Ole 

Marriages are generally performed by a priest, but the real 
tribal Tarascan ceremony always follows, with certain rites 
which cannot be put 
into polite print. 
Suffice it to say that 
if, after the wed- 
ding, mother-in-law 
declares that the 


A MASTER OF ARCHERY 


At fiesta time the Tarascans hold competi- 

tions in archery. They are amazingly skilful 

in the use of the bow, and it is not considered 

remarkable to split a grain of wheat at a dis- 
tance of thirty feet. 
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FLOWER SELLERS AT FIESTA TIME 


At all times a beautiful city, Morelia is specially charming on fiesta days when the streets are bright- 
ened with gorgeous flowers of the street venders. Dominated by what is perhaps the finest of all 
Mexico’s cathedrals, Morelia is a superbly planned city set over a mile above sea-level amid high 
mountains and valleys luxuriant with vegetation. 


In the days of Spanish domination it was a fa- 
vored residence of the nobility, 


bride “is of a frailty,” all the wedding presents are destroyed. 
Bonfires are angrily extinguished, guests quit the scene of ex- 
pected festivity, voicing wrath and vituperations, and the un- 
fortunate girl remains in her new home as a practical slave to 
her husband’s mother and female relatives. Her life is a sad 
one until the birth of her first child, after which it becomes 
brighter. Small wonder, therefore, that girls of other adjacent 
tribes scornfully refuse the advances of a wooing Tarascan, no 
matter how well off he may be—“too much mother-in-law” is 
their verdict. 

Divorce among the Tarascans is an easy and simple affair, 
requiring only a half hour or so, with no lawyers or fees. When 
differences arise between “one of Purapecha’”’ and his wife, the 
husband calmly fetches out his trusty oak stick, and with it 
administers to his obdurate or no longer desired spouse a fairly 
sound thrashing. Whereafter, with wails and tears, she sets 
off toward the home of her own people. The marriage is off, 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Mexico 


BOUND FOR THE FIESTA 


Along the roads leading to the festiva: grounds are occasional eating-places at which the Indians 

may stop for refreshment. The fiestas of the Tarascans are among the most colorful in all Mexico. 

The combination of Christianity and paganism gives their processions, their dances and their cos- 
tumes an exotic quality that is rarely equaled in the Western world. 
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TRAVEL 


PHOTOGRAPHING INDIA’S WILD TIGERS 


How the Lord of the Jungle Stalks His Prey—Some Extraordinary Adventures 


HE old-fashioned big game 
hunter is frequently con- 


temptuous of the work of the 
photographer who goes into the 
jungle to hunt with an automatic 
flashlight and a camera. He thinks 
this a pogr, effeminate form of 
sport as compared with his own 
assassinatory activities. He is 
under the impression that the 
camera hunter merely obtains a 
tiger-kill, arranges his apparatus, 
and then goes home for a comfort- 
able night’s sleep, arriving the next 
morning to find that the tiger has 
done his work for him. 

For these mighty Nimrods F. 
W. Champion’s “With a Camera in 
Tiger-Land” will prove salutary 
reading. In the first place, they 
will discover a fascinating book by 
a man who knows the animals of 
the Indian jungle thoroughly. In 
the second place, they will learn 
something about the patience, the 
skill and sheer nerve which are 
necessary to secure striking pic- 
tures of the tiger as he lives and 
hunts. Just how difficult it is to 
secure a good picture of a tiger is 
indicated by the fact 
that out of fifty tiger- 
kills even such an ex- 
pert camera-hunter as 
Mr. Champion secured 
only eight good nega- 
tives. Sportsmen who 
shoot tigers by beating 
expect at least an aver- 
age of one tiger for 
every four kills, 

A trained scientist 
and an amazingly able 
photographer, F. W. 
Champion has_ pro- 
duced a brilliant bool 
on India’s wild animal 
life. In addition to 
the text, which even 
the lay reader will find 
fascinating, he has as- 
sembled an extraordi- 
nary collection of 
photographs of wild 
animals just as they 
live their every-day 
lives in the jungles far 
from the destroying 
hand of man. Of 
course this type of 
work has been done 
several times recently 
for African animals, 
but natural history 
photography has been 
sadly neglected in 


*“With a Camera in 
Tiger-Land,” by F. W. 
Champion. III. 217 pp. 
Doubleday, Doran. 


struck the 
camera. 


trip 


TAKING HIS OWN 
Returning furtively to its kill this tiger’s raised paw has just 
line which released the automatic flashlight 


3y the use of this device, F. W. Champion secured 
some of the most remarkable pictures of tigers ever made. 


THE EYES OF 
At night time the pupils of the tiger’s eyes increase to an extraordinary extent. This is 


apparent in the eyes of this great creature photographed by a flashlight which was so rapid 
that the tiger’s pupils had no time to contract in the glaring light. 


of a Camera-Hunter 


A Review* 
3y H. H. BARTRAM 
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THE KILLER 


India and there Mr. Champion is 
a pioneer. His camera hunting 
was by no means confined to the 
tiger (there are some excellent 
chapters on the wild elephants, 
leopards, monkeys, deer and other 
animals), but tigers provide what 
are perhaps the most interesting 
and spectacular sections of the 
book—and certainly the most un- 
usual photographs. 

Let us follow this crafty camera 
hunter into the jungle and see how 
he stalks his prey. He is estab- 
lished at the spot chosen for his 
night’s operations. The apparatus 
for his flashlight is ready, and the 
lion bait—a tethered young male 
buffalo—is contentedly eating his 
fodder, happily oblivious to his 
fate. 

“In the distance,’ writes Mr. 
Champion, “I can hear the rush of 
the waters of the sacred Ganges as 
they swirl by on their tremendous 
journey to the sea, and faintly on 
the breeze comes the sound of the 
bells of a temple on the other side 
of the river calling the faithful to 
evening prayer. From all direc- 

tions comes the fa- 

miliar ‘ko-kur: ko-kur’ 
of the green-bargets, 
who never seem tired 
of repeating the same 
monotonous cry from 
morning till night, and 
every now and then, 
late though it is, bril- 
liantly-hued green- 
paroquets shoot past 
like. em exalted 
meteorites. A party of 

Himalayan white - 

crested laughing- 

thrushes, coustns of 
the familiar Seven- 

sisters, indulge in a 

last outburst of noisy 

babbling ; but the night 
is rapidly drawing in, 
and the notes of the 
birds of the day die 
/ down one by one to be 

taken up almost im- 

mediately by those of 

other birds who delight 
in the hours of dark- 
ness. 

“A tiger may now 
appear on the scene at 
any moment, and I 
watch with  satisfac- 
tion the moon gradu- 
ually rising above the 
hills to provide me 
with the light which I 
must have if I am to 
be able to watch for 
the arrival of my 
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quarry, or to enjoy a view of the teeming life 
around me. 

“The wonderful tropical night has now com- 
menced, and frequently the tinder-dry leaves, 
which carpet the parched ground all around me, 
rustle as some creature too small for me to see 
passes by. Then comes a louder rustling from 
some distance away, a rustling which increases 
in volume to become a veritable babel of sound. 
Surely nothing but a party of bears or a soundér 
of wild-pigs searching for roots among the dry 
leaves could make so much noise, and yet the 
sounds seem too deliberate for either of these. 
Nearer and nearer comes the rustling, as my 
visitor pushes his way through the jungle 
towards the pool near by. What can it be? 
When only a few yards away, but still out of 
sight, the sound ceases for a moment, evidently 
because its producer has seen my tethered bait, 
peacefully masticating his fodder on the fire- 
line in front of him. Then again he starts to 
move and gradually advances in a wide circle 
towards the buffalo until, at last, the bushes 
are gently brushed aside and a fine tusker ele- 
phant emerges into the open, the soft light of 
the moon making his tusks gleam like two 
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DRAGGING HIS KILL 


After killing his prey the tiger drags it into dense cover to make his first meal. 


phosphorescent lamps. There he stands by the side of the buf- 
falo and actually touches him with his trunk as presumably he 
wonders what a buffalo is doing alone in that dangerous place. 

“The buffalo does not seem to be frightened in any way: he 
has never seen a wild elephant, and probably he mistakes this 
one for Balmati, who brought me to the machan. But none 
can anticipate the actions of a wild tusker, and twice have I 
known a wretched buffalo to be torn limb from limb by angry 
elephants who happened to meet them in the night, so I hold the 
cord ready to fire the flashlight, should the tusker lose his 
temper. But there is no need; he is evidently satisfied by his 
inspection, and, to my intense relief, because of the dangerous 
proximity of my fragile apparatus, he passes on. Once more 
all is still but for the rustling of mice among the leaves, and 
the continuous ‘tonk, tonk’ of the nightjars; and then, in the 
distance, an ever-watchful wattled plover suddenly bursts forth 
with his alarm cry of ‘Dick-did-you-do-it. Dick-did-did-did- 
you-do-it.’ Surely he must have been frightened by some danger 
passing near, and perhaps the tiger is on the move at last? Even 
as the thought enters my head, my nerves are set all tingling as 
the faint moaning ‘aouh’ of the jungle king comes from further 
along the fire-line, shortly afterwards to be answered by an- 
other ‘aouh’ from higher in the hills. A pair of tigers are on the 


AT HIS MEAL 
Though the tiger kills to live, he is not the menace to 
human life that he is ordinarily supposed to be. With 
the exception of the rare man-eating type, tigers, if let 
alone, are no more dangerous than pigs. Of course, 
when a tiger is wounded and fighting for its life it 
becomes the most terrible of all animals in the world. 


move, and, as this fire-line is their regular route, 
it seems as though my plans are really going to 
bear fruit at last. 

“Suddenly the buffalo gives a jump, and the 
peg to: which he is tied jerks right out of the 
ground, and off he dashes down the fire-line, 
away from the oncoming tiger, with the rope and 
peg rattling on the dry ground behind him as if 
to mock me with the fact that all hope of my pic- 
tureisgonefor ever. Fora second the tiger pauses, 
startled by the rattling of the peg, and then he 
launches himself like an arrow in pursuit. 
There is a curve in the fire-line just in front 
and pursuer and pursued are lost to view almost 
immediately; but in a moment there comes one 
long-drawn wail of agony and then silence. The 
tiger has killed his prey out of my sight, and 
without affording me even a glimpse of how he 
did it! My sacrifice of the buffalo has been in 
vain, and all my hopes of the picture I have 
been trying for years to secure have vanished— 
and all because I have been too careless to ex- 
amine the tying-peg, which must have worked 
loose after standing in the parched ground for three days! 

“For the next two 
hours I sit, filled with 
vain regrets, listening 
to the rustling of 
leaves and crunching 
of bones as the tiger 
devours his prey. 
Then he comes to the 
pool, and I hear the 
lapping of water as 
he drinks, but I can- 
not see him. After 
he has satisfied his 
thirst, I hear him ap- 
proaching towards 
me, and once more I 
begin to hope that 
perhaps he will pass 
within the field of 
focus of my camera. 
But no: he stands be- 

(Cont. on page 55) 


The aver- 
age tiger kills about once every four days—if he can—and, if undisturbed, consumes 
pratically the whole of each animal he destroys. 


{ “e hy SOE! 1,2 - “Sy 
On their nightly quests for prey tigers travel 
along paths or highways so as to move more 
silently. They move at a slow walk with 
head lowered and feet placed so carefully on 
the ground that no sound is made. 


HE first Marathon Race was run 
| to save a nation. But Marathons 
today are run, danced, swum and 
eaten for less significant reasons. The 
man at Boisé, Idaho, who drank sixty- 
two cups of coffee in ten hours and won 
a belt studded with coffee-beans for do- 
ing it, was a Marathonian. And the 
German who starved in a glass case in 
a Berlin restaurant for forty days and 
forty nights, while the feasters at the 
tables around him gained added appetite 
from the spectacle of his sufferings. was 
also a follower of the Marathon tradi- 
tion. 

The Filipino has the Malay’s love of 
all the social graces If he had his way, 
the calendar would consist of holidays 
from one year’s end to the other, and he 
would celebrate them all by dancing in the streets. So the dance 
marathon meets with his unbounded approval, and when a five 
hundred or a thousand peso prize awaits him at the end, his ap- 
proval becomes enthusiastic. 

At Lerma, on the outskirts of Manila, a marathon dance was 
in progress. It was the third day of the contest. The five re- 
maining couples had been dancing steadily for seventy-two hours. 
The orchestra, which changed twice daily, was serving the last 
of its twelve-hour stretch. The pianist nodded over his keys; 
the saxophone-player snored a basso profundo through his instru- 
ment; the drummer lay with his head on the drum-head and the 


dancing, the 

favorite rec- 

reation is cock-fighting 

—a sport that has its 

fans in every town and 
hamlet. 


Next to 
Filipino’s 
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DANCE MADNESS IN 
MANILA 


By MYRON ZOBEL 


RELIGIOUS PAGEANTRY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


TRAVEL 


sticks had slipped from his list- 
less fingers, and only the monot- 
onous tooting of the clarinetist 
kept up the semblance of sound. 

On the dance-floor, five Filt- 
pino couples wrestled with fatigue. 
The woman of couple No. 5 
rested her stockinged feet on her 
partner’s slippers and her head 
upon his breast. With his hands 
clenched together behind her back, 
he shuffled along with a cat-like 
slippery tread. For the woman 
was asleep was dancing in 
her sleep. In half an hour she 
would awaken, take nourishment, 
and carry her partner while he 
slept. 

Outside the dance-floor the 
space was crowded with spectators eagerly watching the struggle 
against Morpheus. They gathered at one end of the hall, where 
couple No. 3 were engaged in what appeared to be a fistfight. 
But it was a one-sided fight. The buxom Filipino woman was 
rapidly striking her partner across the face with the flat of her 
hand. His response was merely to sink deeper and deeper into 
a lethargy of slumber. Again and again she struck him, mur- 
muring words in the Tagalog tongue. At last he roused himself 
sufficiently to stumble to the corner of the room and swallow 
hastily a cup of coffee which the attendants had prepared for him. 

(Continued on page 52) 


Though one still sees the 
charming old-fashioned cos- 
tumes in Manila, it is the de- 
sire of most of the women 
to ape the dress of their West- 
ern sisters. 


Nothing stirs the imagination of the Filipino like the pomp and circumstance of the pageant. If he had his way, every important occasion would 


be celebrated with music, dancing and processions. 
icence. 


fessed religion of about nine-tenths of the people, has captured the natives’ imaginations. 


1 : s. As it is there are numerous féte days and holidays which are observed with Spanish magnif- 
After three centuries of Spanish occupation the Filipino has adopted many of the Spanish customs and Christianity, which is the pro- 


This religious pageant indicates the enthusiasm shown 


in the larger towns for church ceremonials of all kinds. 
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Rock 
Island 


olorado 
way to 
ellowstone 


and 
| ft, 
A Grand Circle 
Tour of the 
West. 

Out through Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pikes Peak Region, Royal 
Gorge, Salt Lake City, Ameri- 
can River Canyon to the Pacific 
Coast. Choice of routes return- 
ing, including the famous Golden 


State Route through the Apache 
Trail Country, Land of Romance. 


Very Low 
Round Trip Fare 


Stopover anywhere 


Another Rock Island specialty is 
a vacation of two glorious weeks 


in the Colorado Rockies, all ex- 
penses prepaid — rail, Pullmans, 


diners, hotels, autos. High class. 

Low Cost. Restful and inspiring. ¢ : RAF i E x 
SE eel ohana 

ie aaa --A Split Second Lasts A Life Time -- 

When you travel—Graflex. For 


there’s so seldom an opportunity to 
take travel pictures over again. «4 


Graflex 3)4"x44'"— speed up to 1/1000 
second—$80. Other models $85 to $375. 


Featured by a Good Dealer Everywhere 
Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 399A 

715 La- Salle Street Station, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me free booklet describing P 

O Colorado O Yellowstone O California O Colorado All-Expense Tours 

(check book or books desired); also information ragarding low fares and train schedules. 


Name 
Adress 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BUEREE Ts 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
iS Ss Rowe! 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Jnion 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


The applications for membership con- 
tinue to increase, augmenting in number 
as the great period of summer European 
travel draws nearer. During the months 
of March and April the Club enrolled 
3,273 new members, a growth that indi- 
cates the Club’s vitality and its usefulness 
to all who are interested in seeing the 
world. 

SERVICE BUREAU 

May we again emphasize the fact that 
the Club has available for its members 
a large variety of descriptive booklets 
dealing with all the principal foreign cities 
and countries. This season the demand 
for this type of literature has been heavier 
than ever before. We have mailed liter- 
ally thousands of booklets to our mem- 
bers on the countries they plan to visit 
this summer, and we have received many 
letters thanking us for the service ren- 
dered. However, our supply of these 
booklets is not inexhaustible and we re- 
quest that members desiring them tell us 
specifically the countries which they ex- 
pect to visit. This will, of course, avoid 
waste and result in a more efficient serv- 
ice. If there is any information that you 
want remember that the Secretary is al- 
ways glad to try and supply it. 


MOTOR TOURING SERVICE 

Already it is obvious that there will be 
more motor touring here at home this 
summer than at any other time in our 
history. The Club is continuing its use- 
ful motor service and all automobiling 
members may make use of this service 
whenever they care to. Let us know 
what your plans are, where you are go- 
ing to start and what your destination is 
and we will send you a map with the best 
route traced upon it. 


HOTEL AND SHOP BULLETIN 
Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotels and shop to their Hotel 
Booklet: 
New York City 
Hotel Knickerbocker, 
128 West 45th Street. 
The Innovation Trunk Company, 
329 Fifth Avenue. 
Arecibo, Porto Rico 
Hotel “Baleares.” 
Assisi, Italy 
Grand Hotel Subasio. 
Montreux-Territet, Switzerland 
Hotel Bristol. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betierment of transporiaiion facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and aitractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


The Hotel Central, Berlin, Germany, 
and the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, should be removed from the recom- 
mended list of Hotels. 


TRAVELER’S CALENDAR FOR 
GERMANY 


Travelers who plan to visit Germany 
this summer will be interested in some 
of the unusual events which are listed be- 
low: 

Bayreuth—July 19—August 19: Wag- 
ner Festival Plays; (Tristan und Isolde, 
Parsifal, Rheingold, Die Walkure, Sieg- 
fried, Gotterdammerung). 

Berlin—May 12—July 15: Berlin Sea- 
son, Festival Week: Theatrical per- 
formances, concerts, sports events. Festi- 
val performance at the Opera, concerts 
in the former Royal Palaces in Berlin 
and Potsdam, Festival of the General 
German Music Association, battle of 
flowers, international Marathon swim- 
ming race, international horse races, 
regatta on the Spree at Gruenau, etc. 

Cassel—September 16: Sixteenth Ger- 
man Bach Festival, three days’ perform- 
ance of Bach’s works. 

Cologne—May—July: Mozart Week, 
performances by the Paris and Vienna 
Opera Companies and the Vienna State 
Ballet. June 9-13: Lower Rhenish Musi- 
cal Festival. 

Heidelberg—May 23-25: Third Heidel- 
berg Musical Festival (with Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Prof. 
Furtwaengler). July 20—August 15: 
Heidelberg Festival Plays in the Castle, 
under Gustav Hartung. 

Landshut—June 30-July 8: “Land- 
shuter Hochzeit” (medieval festival play, 
dating from 1475, with historical dances, 
pageants, and performances by lans- 
quenets, knights, and the ancient guilds 
of craftsmen). 

Marburg—May 27—August 15: Festi- 
val Plays on the Castle Terrace; Pfeffer: 
Elisabeth, die Deutsche Heilige; Schiller; 


Demetrius; Shakespeare: Die lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor. 
Munich—July 26-31: Wagner and 


Mozart Festival Plays; Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, die Meistersinger von Nuern- 
berg, etc. (in the Prinzregenten Theatre) ; 
Figaros Hochzeit, Die Zauberfloete, etc. 
(in the Residenz Theatre). 

Nuremberg—Durer Year: Expositions, 
pageants, folk plays, etc. Fortnightly 
during June and July, weekly during 
August; Regular Festival Performances 
of Die Meistersinger von Nuernberg. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Balck 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 


AMSTERDAM PREPARES 


Amsterdam is making the most care- 
ful preparations to receive the enormous 
influx of visitors who are expected this 
summer when the Olympic games are 
held. The Olympic Games Committtee 
and the Municipal Council are co-operat- 
ing in order that the guests may be as- 
sured of the best possible treatment. 
Those who plan to visit Amsterdam dur- 
ing the Olympic games will be able to find 
excellent rooms at prices varying from 
$1.20 to $2 a day. If desired, visitors 
may secure rooms in advance. If he does 
not secure a room in advance he can do 
so immediately upon his arrival in Am- 
sterdam, where a special bureau will be 
installed at the Central Station. In this 
bureau there will be a staff perfectly ac- 
quainted with modern languages, so that 
every English, French or German subject 
can be addressed in his native tongue. 


TRAVEL FACTS 

Don’ts for tourists should include— 
Don’t ask to see Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna in the Sistine Chapel at Rome; 
don’t look in Germany for Carlsbad; and 
don’t expect to see the Pope if you are 
wearing a low evening gown. 

In nine months 150,000 persons visited 
the health spas of Czechoslovakia, which 
stands as a record for health resorts. 

France is 214 miles nearer New York 
than San Francisco and England is 145 
miles nearer than Los Angeles. 

There are now transatlantic liners so 
large that Babe Ruth’s longest hit ball 
would fall far short of the length of the 
vessel, 

Approximately six thousand ships of 
thirty-two countries participate in moving 
passengers and freight of the United 
States. 

To provide the table of a transatlantic 
steamship with its luxuries, one trip will 
often call for a supply of 250 turkeys, 500 
pigeons, 500 ducks, 200 pheasants, 1,000 
quail and 5 one hundred and ten pound 
turtles. 

In contrast to the days when you had 
to come down to the wharf to find a ves- 
sel leaving for Europe, you can now book 
your passage from 10,000 offices in Tour- 
ist Bureaus, Railway Stations, Stores and 
Banks on this continent. 

The transatlantic passenger liners give 
the American railroads at the ports a 
traveling party each year which exceeds 
ee complete population of the state of 

aine. 
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In the heart of Evangeline Land, 
lazy rivers amble through lovely 
valleys. Many miles of gnarled 
apple trees strew their fragrant 
blossoms the earth. 


over 


OU will know a new content 
in Acadia—the land of Evange- 
line. And you'll be more than de- 
lighted with the moderate cost— 
whether it's a hotel or train travel. 
You can afford to stop over at Digby 
with its golf course—then into the 
wilderness created for the lover of 
the outdoors and the sportsman. 


It's only a 17 hour sail from Boston 
to Yarmouth. 27 hours from New 
York. All Expense Tours from 
Boston will help you. So join the 
Fishing Series at $69 up. Or the 
Travel Series for $50 up. Write for 
Nova Scotia foldersand information 


BOSTON & YARMOUTH 
S. S. COMPANY, LTD. 
DOMINION ATLANTIC 
RAILWAY 
12 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


SELLE LELELELELLELLELELIA LEE LLL EEE LLL LL LLL Lan 


South Africa 


x 

SEE this wondrous 
land of diamonds and gold— 
stately cities and strange Kaffir 
kraals—and the magic and 
mystery that A-F-R-I-C-A spells. 


Go now—while adventure and 
“things different’? abound. You 
travel in utmost comfort both on 
sea and land. Luxurious “Castle”’ 
liners sail weekly from England 
(Southampton) to Capetown, 
Durban, etc.— also fascinating 
Tours Around Africa. 


Send for illustrated booklets 


26 Broadway, New York 
90 State St., Boston 
or Local Agents 


Wonderlands of 


Breath-Taking Beauty 


The Great White Throne from the West Rim Trail, Zion National Park 


Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 


Bryce Canyon 


- Cedar Breaks 


Kaibab National Forest 


America’s newest, most colorful 
vacation land. America’s greatest 
combination scenic tour! In this 
far-flung frontier region are tre- 
sublime in 


mendous canyons, 


form, exquisite in color; vast 
chasms filled with tinted temples, 
towers, thrones and castles from 
all the ages, and peopled with 
life-like statues vivid with ever- 
changing colors. 


The beautiful and the bizarre, 
the grotesque and the grand here 
are mingled to form an immense 
new recreation land of bewilder- 
ing variety, undreamed loveliness, 
and delightful summer climate. 


And there are prismatic plains, 
stately forests filled with deer 
and other wild life, quaint Mor- 
mon villages and forts, extinct 
voleanoes, prehistoric ruins, wild 
You'll meet interesting 
people from all parts of the world. 


horses. 


It takes only five days for this en- 


chanting Union Pacific tour after 
leaving your Pullman at Cedar 
City, Utah, the gateway. Shorter 
tours to individual regions. 


Handsome modern lodges with 
de luxe accommodations includ- 
ing the beautiful Grand 
Canyon Lodge at Bright Angel 
Point; commodious easy-riding 
motor-buses, smooth highways. 


new 


Miles of scenic horseback trails. 


Low summer fares and famous 
trains to all the West via Union 
Pacific, and low side trip fares to 
Zion-Grand Canyon en route 
California 


Pacific Northwest. 


Yellowstone, or the 


Ask about our carefully planned 
Escorted All-Expense Tours. 


Union Pacific travel experts who 
know the West will gladly assist 
in planning youritinerary accord- 
ing to the time and funds ayail- 
able so as to give you a maximum 
of sightseeing. 


--------- FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY —-------- 


Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Escorted All-Expense Tours 


J 


-—-|UNION PACIFIC 


Cc. J. COLLINS, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 233 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 


Please send me complete information including cost, and booklet. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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ROUND THE 


luxuriously 
comfortable 
itis made bytheEmpressof Australia 
(21,850 gross tons). 

You stop at 26 wonder-ports; she 
anchors while you explore. You 
penetrate into Siam, detour into 
Java; this marvelously-equipped 
floating hotel takes you herself. 
You cross Red Sea, Yellow Sea, 
Indian Ocean; your food is always 
to your taste . . . and fresh. You 
go where life is reduced to its essen- 
tials .. . yet enjoy a spacious room 
. .. spreading, club-like lounges... 
Roman pool... marble baths. 

Her voyage is timed to put you in 
the Holy Land for Christmas, in 
Cairo for New Year’s Eve, in India 
for the cool weather, in Japan for 
the plum-blossoms. It is the only 
one with one management, ship 
and shore, by the world’s greatest 
travel system. 136 days from New 
York, December 1. As low as $1900. 
Cruise-wise people send for book- 
lets early. Your own agent, or any 
Canadian Pacific District Office: 
New York, 344 Madison Ave.; 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd.; 
Montreal, 141 St. James St., and 28 
other cities in the United States 
and Canada. 


OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 
South America-Africa ... 104 days...Jan. 
22, 1929... Empress of France. Mediter- 


ranean ... 72 days... Feb. 4, 1929... 
Empress of Scotland. West Indies . . . 16 
days ... Dec. 22, 1928. ..29 days... Jan. 


10 and Feb. 11, 1929... Duchess of Bed- 


ford (new). 


c 
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( Canadian , 
, Pacific , 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


At the Mercy of Mongol Barbarians 


(Continued from page 12) 


of comfort. We wondered, now, 
whether we might hope for some- 
thing other than torture or death. 
Little by little our hands and arms 
recovered, while we wriggled and 
watched our numbed fingers return 
to life and feeling. What time it 
was when the ropes were released I 
do not know, but for the rest of the 
night we feared what morning would 
bring. 

As the blackness of the tent over 
our heads began to pale before the 
early morning light we were keyed 
to the highest point, wondering what 
might happen now—watching—lis- 
tening—hoping for some clue to their 
intentions. Strangely enough dawn 
is a common hour for executions all 
over the earth, An armed Mongol 
entered and ordered Mohamed Ra- 
him to follow him. They seemed to 
have some especial grudge against 
him, and they took him out with his 
arms still bound tightly. He had 
been gone hardly more than a min- 
ute when we heard two shots. A 
shudder ran through me. 


“There goes poor Mohamed,” 
said Bill grimly. “I wonder who'll 
be: next.” 


For more than an hour we sat 
there. The strain was terrific, and 
we waited in silence, each of us 
with thoughts that we could not ex- 
press. 

After a long period we heard foot- 
steps outside. I closed my eyes, 
wondering who would be taken now, 
and then I opened them and glanced 
up. There stood Mohamed Rahim 
with a Mongol who was engaged in 
tying him up again. I could hardly 
believe my eyes. It seemed so 
strange to have him there again— 
to talk to him when I had so clearly 
—so vividly—visualized him lying 
dead on the frozen ground. He had, 
he told us, been called out merely in 
order to explain the contents of 
some of our boxes. The shots we 
heard had been fired by a Mongol 
who had been experimenting with 
Bill’s automatic pistol. A ray of 
hope seemed to pierce what had 
been very real despair. 

All day long we were kept there 
in that frigid tent. Luckily we had 
been wearing our very warmest 
clothes when we had been captured. 
Particularly fortunate had we been 
in having on our felt boots, for 
without them our feet would cer- 
tainly have frozen. Late in the 
afternoon a young Mongol officer 
appeared in camp. We were led be- 
fore him in the yurt, and once more, 
through a very unsatisfactory se- 
ries of interpreters, we told our 
story. We watched our judge 
closely, but the only sign he showed 
was one of vast contempt for us. 
After this we were taken back to our 
tent and tied again. Once more our 
hearts sank, for hope seemed defi- 
nitely to have waned. 

By this time we had learned that 
our native camel men, save for the 
bashi and the guide, had not been 
tied up, and one of them had 
finally, after much pleading, gotten 
permission to bring us some of his 
native food. It was the first that we 
had had in thirty-six hours, and it 


did us more good than we had 
thought possible. 

Daylight faded and darkness shut 
down. No lamp, this time, served 
to brighten the tent. We were worn 
out with nervous waiting. We were 
bound uncomfortably to the tent 
pole, but finally both Bill and I 
managed to slip our bonds down the 
pole until we could half lie on the 
ground. We slept some, but from 
time to time we awoke during the 
bitter coldness of that night. We 
were cramped and sore; and long 
before daylight we were awake. As 
the dawn came we watched and 
listened for sounds and signs of 
hope. Finally some of the Mongols 
entered. They talked for a time 
with our guide, and then untied us. 
We were to be taken, we were told, 
to another Mongol camp a long way 
off. Where it was they did not say. 
Why we were to be taken there we 
could not guess. Were we still to 
lose our lives? We did not know. 

It was a long and bitter journey 
on which they sent us. They took 
us to the north, at right angles to 
the route on which we had been 
traveling, and for fifteen days we 
made our way over mountains and 
through valleys, across passes and 
over snow-covered hills. Along one 
terrible section of the trail we were 
forced to cross four nine-thousand- 
foot passes on a single march, sur- 
mounting all of them long after dark 
had settled down to add its difficul- 
ties to those of the trail. The 
camels slipped and fell one after an- 
other. At one time almost every 
camel in the caravan was down, and 
time after time we had to unload 
them in order to make it possible for 
them to rise. When we arrived at 
the camp at which we were to stop, 
daylight was breaking over the ho- 
rizon in the east. We had been on 


the trail for more than eighteen 
hours, and had traveled twenty 
miles. 


But finally, with our horses al- 
most dying beneath us, we arrived at 
the little mud town of Kobdo. Here 
again we were tied, sitting as pris- 
oners in a yurt for four long, anx- 
ious hours, while Mongols came 
and went and sneered at us as if 
we were stray dogs from the streets. 
But finally, after many efforts, we 
managed to get them to translate— 
or partly translate—some Russian 
papers that we carried. They seemed 
to be impressed, very slightly, al- 
though they had, theretofore, thrown 
our papers aside and sneered at 
them. But we had learned that there 
were a few Russians in Kobdo, and 
finally we were permitted to see 
them, From then on we began to 
have some hope. Our difficulties 
were not yet over, but our new Rus- 
sian friends finally influenced the 
Mongol chief, and we were turned 
over to the care of the Russians, 
who promised to see that we should 
do no harm. Both Bill Morden and 
I are deeply indebted to those Rus- 
sians. Without their kind help I 
believe that we could never have got- 
ten away. 

But even with that important as- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ravel 
currency 
which knows 
no Frontiers 


The sign bearing the announce- 
ment “American Express Trav- 
elers Chequesare accepted here” 
appears in hundreds of shops, 
storesand hotelsall over Europe. 


On the Rue de la Paix in 
Paris, and Regent Street in 
London...in Berlin, Rome, 
Madrid and Vienna...whether 
or not this sign is up, these 
safe and convenient travel 
funds are accepted as readily 
as local currency. 


Wherever American travel- 
ers go abroad, in out-of-the- 
way places, in quaint old towns, 
the familiar sky-blue color is im- 
mediately recognized. ‘‘Le bleu’? 
exclaim the French villagers. 
“Yes, yes, b/weexpress cheques’’, 
say countless others in England, 
Germany, Switzerland and else- 
where. 


Two generations of constant, 
dependable service the world 
overhave made them the popu- 
lar medium of exchange among 
travelers. Their cash value is 
never questioned. Theirsafeness 
and negotiability area by-word. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c per $100 


Sold by 22,000 banks, American 
Express and American Railway 
Express offices. For practical, con- 
venient and protective travel cur- 
rency—in America or in foreign 
lands—merely ask for the sky-blue 


vil 


AMERICAN | 


EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions, itineraries, cruises and 
tours planned and booked toany 
part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


ALL EXPRESS CHEQUES ARE BLUE 
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RR ie majestically 
beside the historic 
Thames, its luxurious 
yet restful atmosphere 
is traditional with all 
that is greatest in 
English hospitality. 


For Tariff apply to:— 
HOTEL CECIL LTD. 


425, Fifth Avenue, New York 
or the principal travel agencies 


HOTEL CECIL 


LONDON 


GREAT FOSTERS, Egham, Surrey 


The Cap Martin 
of England 


ONCE a fine old country seat, this luxurious hotel 
worthily merits the title ‘‘The Cap Martin of Eng- 
land.”” Standing in magnificently wooded grounds of 
ten acres, which contain beautiful walks and include 
the hotel cliffs and two sea promenades with com- 
modious bathing bungalows, its position is unsur- 


ONCE A HOME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
TODAY A LUXURIOUS HOTEL 


GREAT FOSTERS, one of the Wonderful gardens. Tennis 


passed in beauty and charm. The seashore is reached 
by winding walks down the hotel cliffs without cross- 
ing any road. No other Bournemouth hotel possesses 
this unique feature. 


Four tennis courts, nine-hole putting course, five 
18-hole Golf courses within easy reach. Dancing and 
orchestral music. Large modern garage accommodat- 
ing 90 cars, with 25 private lock-ups. 


Excellent service and cuisine. Fully licensed. Self- 
contained suites may be reserved. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet to T. LOUIS, Manager. 


THE BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 


BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE: BOURNEMOUTH, 415 


teenth century country houses, is 
only 20 miles from London, and 
offers the enjoyments of both 
Town and Country Life. Regal 
suites with genuine period furni- 
ture. Original panelling and 
ceilings with emblems of Anne 
Boleyn and Tudor Kings. Saxon 
moat. 


most beautiful of England’s six- and Archery in the grounds. 


Riding in Windsor Park. Sev- 
eral golf courses in the neighbor- 
hood. Fleet of cars. Within a 
few miles of Windsor and other 
places of historical interest, 
which can be visited by means 
of Great Fosters Motor Service. 
French Restaurant open to non- 
residents. 


For further particulars and illustrated booklet apply to either: 


TRAVEL 
7 West 16th Street, 
New YorK 
or Great Fosters Lonpon OFFICE 


or THE MANAGER 
GREAT FOSTERS 
EcHAM SURREY 
Telephone—Egham 444 


IMPERIAL HOUSE 


80-86, Regent Street 
Telephone—Regent 2854 
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It’s in the 


Blood of Brittany 


At the Mercy of Mongol Barbarians 


(Continued from page 44) 


sistance it was impossible for us to 
continue as we had planned. We 
still had a thousand miles or so to 
go in order to reach Peking, but the 
Mongols refused to give us permis- 
sion to go that way. Instead, we 
were forced to travel by wagon and 
by sleigh for another six hundred 
miles to the north—already we had 
traveled two hundred and fifty miles 
from the camp at which we had been 
captured—and ultimately we reached 
a branch line of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad at Biisk, Siberia. From 
there our journey was vastly more 
simple, and we arrived in Peking 
three months later than we had 
planned. The record of these ex- 
periences illustrates the kind of dif- 
ficulties that sometimes overtake the 
members of museum staffs in their 
work of collecting information and 
specimens for presentation to the 
public. I have occasionally over- 
heard some visitor to the galleries 
of the American Museum make 
some disparaging remark about some 


group or other. It may be that he 
has been right in thinking that the 
presentation of some particular bit 
of information has not been of the 
best; but so much work, so much 
thought and risk may have gone into 
the making of it that it seems a 
bit unfair to pass it off with only 
a flippant remark. 


I have had friends who have gone 
into the field and who have not re- 
turned. James Batty lies buried in 
South America—killed by natives. 
Carl Akeley’s grave is in the heart 
of Africa—in the very gorilla sanc- 
tuary that the Belgian government 
set aside as a direct result of Ake- 
ley’s work there. And there are 
others. These men have paid the 
extreme penalty that work in the 
field occasionally demands. Morden 
and I were more fortunate, and al- 
ready, as we study the material that 
we brought back from Asia, we 
rarely think of the labor and the 
difficulties as a result of which those 
specimens were obtained. 
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Penasco Blanco-of 
Artec ond MesaVerde, 4 


WHILE WESTERN 

EUROPE was yet a wilder- 
ness, prehistoric American 
peoples wove fine cotton 
cloth, built great irrigation 
systems, reared many-storied 
cities. Mystifying ruins from 
that time-dimmed past dot 
the magnificent mesa and. 
canyon country of New 
Mexico and Arizona.‘ Here 
in America among primitive 
Mexican villages and Indians 


‘77 THE SEA! 


° of many tribes, is an un- 

In a Medieval Corner of Europe \ dreamed-of American his 

’ tiquity. 

WA VE-BOUND peninsula, (Continued from page 27) \ iecten: Maes Cruise 


\ Cr 
ful occasions with the brilliant cos- \ NE Be tat Ss 


tumes, the lively native airs of the \ Eight Cruisers, with Harvey- 
chardash, the speedy movements of \ trained driver mechanicians. 
the dancers and the singing of the \ A courier-hostess accompan- 


ramming Its nose out into Many of the traders go from town 
the cold, blue Atlantic. A to town, according to the market 
people of mixed blood ... French, days, displaying their wares and bar- 
Celts and Romans, with inborn gaining with the peasant men and 


restlessness and daring in their Se Ail e ata: De ae bee young pee the wine has made A each pa to 
ie teas : ce oO eir farms to sell. is many rounds, \ our persons in one * 

sid a age gay, ranges from curly-haired pigs, ducks, Another advantage of traveling in \ Cruises, lasting from 

with a rakish tilt to their caps geese and oxen through to cabbages \ days to weeks, start 


Hungary in the autumn is the oppor- \ 
tunity to visit the Tokay region in| \ 
the northeastern part of the country 
at the time of the vintage. Here | \ 
many of the old methods such as \ 
crushing the grapes with the feet \ 
are still practiced, and some of the \ 
old wooden presses are still used. I \ 
recall with keen pleasure my visit | \ 


from La Fonda Hotel 
\ in Old Santa Fé. Cars, 
however, will meet 
parties at any point on 
the Santa Fe transcon- 
tinental lines between 
Trinidad, Colorado, 
and Grand Canyon, 
Arizona. 


Schedules often may 


ashore and a lilt to their work 
at sea, simple as children, kindly, 
deeply religious as only men from 
the country of “pardons’’can be. 
o~The French Line trains them:as 
sailors on coast liners until they’re 
worthy to be graduated to the 


and red peppers. It would be difficult 
to find in modern Europe a more 
medieval spectacle than that afforded 
by a Hungarian market day. Even 
the town-crier is there, beating his 
drum to attract the people and an- 
nouncing that “so and so” had his 
house burned, or that “so and so” 
had died. 


huge aristocrats of the Atlantic, 
“Ile de France”, “Paris” and 
“France’’, that sail from New York 
to Le Havre de Paris, calling at 
Plymouth, England. +» Only the 
picked men make this grade... 
you can see it in their eyes... 
men worthiest to uphold the 
Breton reputation and the French 


A few of the villages, such as 
Mesokovesd, are distinguished from 
their neighbors by the elaborate and 
colorful costumes of the natives and, 
since these villages live as much in 
the Middle Ages as the others, they 
offer even more attractions to the 
traveler. Autumn is the most inter- 
esting time of the year. During the 
summer the peasants are very busy 


to the vineyards of a Methodist Col- 
lege for Ministers near Sarospotak. 
A glass of the lovely honey-colored 
juice that had just dripped from the 
grapes was presented to me with suf- 
ficient impressiveness to demonstrate 
its value. Never have I tasted such 
nectar, its sweetness leaving an in- 
eradicable sensation in my palate and 
my throat. When the Dean of the 
College showed me over the vine- 


bearranged toinclude 
colorful and unusual 
Indian ceremonies, in 
the heart of the fa- 
mous Indian-detour 
country. 


Harveycar cruises are oper- 
ated throughout the year. 
Rates $25.00 per day per 
person, for parties of three or 
more, include every expense. 


\ 


Line name. \ 


drench Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent, 


in the fields. But when the harvests 
have been gathered and the rigors 
of winter have not set in there is a 
period of gaiety and merry-making. 
Autumn is the season of marriages. 


yard in order that I might make a| \ = of 
small film of the vintagers he asked \ MailCoupon 


\ 
me when I titled the films to say t pepe Srsernerses og a 
that these men were at work in the \ 


vineyards of the Methodist College. \ EIR Ae ee 


—Santa Fe, New Mexico 


or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 


The ceremonies, as well as the dances 
that follow them in the courtyard of 
the bridegroom’s house, bring out a 
lavishness of decoration that can 
hardly be equaled elsewhere in the 


I told him that it would seem strange 
when the film was shown later in 
America, because in that dry coun- 
try the vineyards of a Protestant 
College would appear too curious to 


Please send me information 
regarding Harveycar Motor 
Cruises. 


car Motor Cruises 


Under Santa Fe-larvey Co. Management 


Hewreial \ 1019-A Santa Fe; New Mexico 
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world. These are particularly cheer- 
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Reserve a 
LUXURY 
SERVICE FLAT 
for your visit to 

LONDON 


Luxuriously furnished private 
suites, with splendid cuisine 
served in your private dining- 
room, expert valeting, etc. 
Situated in the most fashion- 
able part of the West End. 
These famous Service Suites 
offer you the comfort and 
prestige of a private residence 
at most moderate cost. 

FOR SHORT AND LONG VISITS 
Suites comprising bedroom, 
private sitting-room, bathroom, 
private telephone from 5 to 12 
guineas weekly. Rooms from 
2 guineas weekly. 

Em , 91 Jerm 
yew Cte 
Half Moon Chambers, 27 Half 
Moon Street, W. 1 

Morven Chambers, 48 Jermyn 
Street, S.W.1 

Write for Booklet (T.A.), The 
Director, 9 


Mann, Ward & Oo. Lid. 


Gorvard reg36 


th 
Martha Washington 


500 branches 
throughout Europe 


Information may be obtained 
from all Amerop Agents 


Hotel 


The World Renown Hotel 


(Exclusively for Women) 


29 E. 29th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Room with Running Water 


ET us go to Germany! Her 
summer program is crowded 
with great events ~ big expo- 
sitions in Cologne, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich -> festival plays and opera in 


GERMAN TOURI 


INFORMATION OFFICE. 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TO GERMANY 
also ALL PARTS 


30 E. 30th St. 


IST 


Address .. 


OF EUROPE 


Itineraries arranged— 
Railroad accommodations— 
Hotels—Guide—Auto- 
mobile—Air Lines 


Write for booklet giving full particulars. 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
974 Fifth Ave., New York - 134 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


General Agents for Mitteleuropaeisches Reisebuero, G. m. b H. 
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7th Ave.—50th-51st Sts. 
New York City 


Heart of Times Square District 


2000 Rooms 


world renowned art centers > racing and 
sports in famous spas where smart interna- 
tional society meets._~ Tourists seeking the 
happiest combination of travel with enter- 
tainment and education select Germany! 


We will gladly send you, gratis, illustrated booklets and:information on summer events, transportation, fares, hotels, spas, etc. 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on 
630 


Beautiful Germany, 


The Wonder Hotel of New York 


Hotel Manger 


Oe ra ; ee ee Rooms with running water $2.50 
Room with Private Bath zo two een 3.50 

(for one) 3.00-3.50-4.00 | Rooms with shower 
(for two) . . 4.50-5.00-6.00 or bath and shower 3.00 - 4.00 
Fortwo. . . 5.00 - 6.00 


No Higher Rates 


Special Weekly Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


No Higher Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 
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A Week in 


LONDON 
for $50 


Providing hotels, all meals, Trans- 
fers, all Gratuities, Five Motor Ex- 
cursions, including conducted Sight- 
Seeing Tours of London and its 
Underworld, Windsor, Eton, Stoke 


Poges, Hampton Court, Oxford, 
Shakespeare’s Country, etc., and all 
admissions. 

BRITISH TOURS 


Special Department for 
Independent Inclusive Tours to All Parts 
of the British Isles—By Rail, Steamer, 
With Coach Excursions—Or by DeLuxe 
Private Cars or DeLuxe Motor Coaches 
Throughout. Visiting. 


The English Cathedral Cities— 
Devon—Cornwall—Wales—The Eng- 
lish Lakes—Trossachs—S cottish 
Lakes and Highlands—Killarney 
and Irish Lakes—The West Coast— 
Northern Ireland—Giant’s Cause- 
way, Etc.—Dublin Vale of Avoca, 
Etc., Etc. 

Choose Your Own Tour. Leave Us 
to Do the Rest. Booklets From 
Travel Magazine, 7 W. 16th St., 
New York, or From 


Sea cueneh mountain slopes 
affording winter sports on sum- 
mer days; alpine flowered mead- 
ows below the glaciers, inviting 
the hikers; tumbling surf on 
silvery sands; turquoise moun- 
tain lakes set in evergreen hills; 


majestic forests; blue inland 
seas; hundreds of trout streams; 
cool evergreen golf courses; a 
lovely sea archipelago—all eas- 
ily reached by motor, train or 
steamer. Cool summer comfort 
—average temperature 62°. 

There, in brief, you have 
America’s greatest summer play- 
ground, the “Charmed Land” of 
the Pacific Northwest, The Met- 
ropolitan, interesting metropolis 
—Seattle—will be your head- 
quarters. It’s westward ho, this 
summer. Plan now for all the 
family. 

SEATTLE—Make your VACATION 
pay double dividends—combine pleas- 
ure with getting facts on Seattle’s re- 
markable progress. In fourteen years 
industrial employees in Seattle in- 
creased 95%; value of industrial prod- 
ucts 148%; bank clearings 256%; 
foreign trade 550%; population, met- 
ropolitan area, 68%. Seattle the pul- 
sating world port, serving the Pacific 
Northwest, gateway to the Orient, 
Hawaii and Alaska, is Where a World 
City had to be. Visit Seattle This 


Summer. 


See ALL the 
Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern trans- 
continental line. See Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Tacoma, Portland, then south 
by rail or water to Oakland, San 
Franctsco, Los Angeles and San 
Diego. Or, come north to Seattle 
by train or steamship. Ask about 
trips to Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Orient. 

Low round trip, excursion fares 
daily, May 15 to Sept. 30; return 
limit Oct. 31; stopovers at will. 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 111, Seattle, Washington 
Please mail me, FRx, your illustrated 


| boeklet describing Seattle amd ‘The 
| Charmed Land.” 
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Canadian Bastions of the Sun King 
(Continued from page 32) 


It was the original manuscript 
under the title of “Récit des Voy- 
ages et dés decouvertes du R. P. 
Jacques Marquette de la Compagnie 
de Jésus.” 


I shall never forget nor cease to 
admire the handwriting penned on 
the day the Father of Waters was 
first visited by a white man who fol- 
lowed it far enough to learn of its 
greatness. There were no flourishes 
nor shading of letters, but so exact 
were they formed and so small that 
a man of sharp eyesight would reach 
eagerly for a magnifying glass to read 
them, and the words could actually 
be compared favorably with the en- 
graved script on a bond. It was a 
marvel of neatness and clearness 

. and done with a quill! 


Next we opened a dictionary of 
the Huron language written in Latin. 
Again the handwriting was match- 
less, and so elaborate and extensive 
was this work it seems unbelievable 
that one man compiled it all. It 
was done in winter in the land of 
the Hurons by an_ indefatigable 
Jesuit. Its scheme was a replica of 
a present-day dictionary. First came 
the Huron word, underlined, then its 
meaning and an explanation of the 
way it could be used. 

Most surprising of all was an il- 
lustrated manuscript of early travels 
in the interior. Dozens of pictures 
of scenes en route and portraits of 
Indians interspaced the pages. They 
were done in oil and seemed as 
bright as the day they were made. 
It was not rough work, but made by 
the hand of an artist. Each was ex- 
quisite in detail, perfectly drawn and 
faithfully painted in colors accu- 
rately caught from life. Unfor- 
tunately the title page was lost. 

Under the single light the shadows 
crept out of the darkness of the 
vault and fell across the rows of 
manuscripts. The black robe of 
Father Melangan gleamed like silver 
here and there in the folds. His 
face was as round and rosy as any 
young demoiselle’s in an old-time 
manor house on a seigniory along 
the Richelieu. And his face shone 
with the joy of displaying his price- 
less treasures. 

“It is a pleasure to show them,” 
he said. “They should not be hid- 
den.” 

We looked at a map made by 
Jacques de Chambly of the River 
Iroquois and the line of forts. And 
taking it up out of the vault, we 
experimented together in photograph- 
ing it. He held it against a wall 
while I scowled into the graflex 
hood and twisted this way and that. 
But we got it, much to our mutual 
satisfaction. And it was then [ 
think we became fully acquainted, 
for it takes play as well as study to 
bring men close. 

It is an uncanny thing which the 
mingling of French and Indian blood 


has done to a large part of the in- 
habitants of Quebec. A most sub- 
tle and deep-seated belief in super- 
stitions has come from the union 
of white blood and red. Brave as a 
lion the river man will fight white 
water all day, but when the shadows 
gather he will seek an inside seat 
nearest the stove and farthest from 
the door, and he will be much more 
comfortable if the door is visibly 
barred. Perhaps the most ingrown 
of all superstitions is that regarding 
the wood of the poplar tree. A big, 
browned foreman of a river gang 
has been known to stand in a cold, 
pouring rain waiting for his tent to 
be taken down and rebuilt with a 
spruce frame because he has detected 
a small stick of poplar in the first 
frame. He would not think of en- 
tering the tent with poplar wood in 
the frame. A camp cook has gone 
out in the “bush” and cut fuel when 
a load of dry fine-cut poplar was at 
his cook shanty door; and no wood 
will make a quicker, cleaner fire than 
dry poplar. This is because they be- 
lieve that Christ was crucified on a 
cross of poplar, and that his life 
blood went into the wood. Did not 
the Indians point out to his ancestors 
that when all the air was still and 
the forest was breathless, the leaves 
of the poplar still trembled with 
life? Not many folk bring their 
Christian faith so deeply into every- 
day affairs. One slight trace of In- 
dian blood will carry for genera- 
tions. It never fails to show in the 
eyes even though not a vestige of it 
shows in any other physical aspect. 

In the vicinity of Saint-Ours on 
the lower Richelieu, which is but five 
miles across country from the bank 
of the Saint Lawrence, one may see 
land worked with the most primitive 
utensils because the worker loves to 
do it his way. Beside him on the 
shore of the river canvas-driven 
schooners are loading at the little 
quays. Out on the Saint Lawrence 
a great British liner is racing up 
river for Montreal and a steel 
French freighter steams for the sea 
. .. four centuries in four hundred 
yards! 

With what surety Governor de 
Vaudreuil of New France looked 
into the future with the eye of a 
prophet when, just before Lewis 
burned his flags rather than  sur- 
render them to the British, he wrote 
in a letter to France: “but if we 
succumb in the battles we shall fight, 
I shall apply myself to obtaining a 
capitulation which may avert the 
total ruin of a people who will re- 
main forever French.” 

xk * Ox 

The three old woodcuts used to il- 
lustrate this article are reproduced 
from “The Remarkable History of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company” by Dr. 
George Bryce through the courtesy 
of Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., 
Ltd., London. 
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the shire of Sea Kings 


Turn back the pages of his- 
tory and ramble through 
glorious Devon with Drake, 
Hawkins, Frobisher and 
Raleigh. Live over Devon’s 
dream of ancient greatness 
when the bold adventurers 
of the sea, in pointed beards 
and starched ruffs roamed 
the towns and coasts. 

From Lands End to Lon- 
don the smiling pathway of 
the Great Western Railway 
leads you through a hundred 
and one of the thrilling epi- 
sodes of English history and — 
legend. Smuggler’s caves, 
summer resorts alive and — 
laughing, the enchanted — 
Lorna Doone and Thomas ~ 
Hardy country, the homes — 
of American pioneers and — 
olden Athelney where a 
king’s ears were boxed for — 
burning cakes. 
| Enjoy the quaintness and . 
hospitality of Devon and the 
West Countrie via Plymouth 
—where the language, cus- 
toms and ideals are the same _ 
as yours. 


Guide No. 13, containing maps 
and illustrations will be gladly 
sent to you on application. 


' K.W.C. GRAND, General Agent 
Great Western Railway 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A DELIGHTFUL FOREIGN 
TOUR OF 12 DAYS 


O picturesque Newfoundland, Britain’s oldest 
colony, stopping at Halifax, Nova Scotia. This 
tour offers the charm of the sea and Old World 
quaintness with four days ashore for motoring, golf 
and superb fishing—or just a good loaf, if you 


prefer. 

Modern steamers, with all the hospitalities of British 
ships, leave New York every Saturday on this | 2-day cruise. 
The cost, including all expenses, is from $120 up. There 
are cabins De luxe and rooms with private baths. No pass- 
ports needed. 


RED CROSS LINE 


For illustrated booklet apply to 
BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 


Where to stay in England 


THE HOTEL RUSSELL 


facing the pleasant Russell 
Square Gardens, lies midway be- 
tween the City and West End. 
Tube Station adjoins the Hotel. 
Spacious Winter Garden. Or- 
chestra daily. Suites with Bath- 
rooms complete. Most Bedrooms 
have hot and cold running 
water. Every comfort and con- 
venience. Moderate charges. 


HOTEL RUSSELL, 


Russell Square, London, W.C. 
Cables: ‘Hotel Russell, London.” 
Marconigrams Free from Shp. 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS 


A World-wide Reputation for Comfert and Efficiency 
Proprietors also of the— 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE; HOTEL METROPOLE, 
WHITBY; ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, FOLKESTONE; 
LORD WARDEN HOTEL, DOVER; SACKVILLE HOTEL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


THE 
HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 


Ten minutes from Piccadilly 
Circus and the heart of the 
West End. Tube Station ad- 
joins. One of the most com- 
fortable and homelike hotels In 
London. Private Suites with 
bathrooms complete. Many bed- 
reoms with hot and cold run- 
ning water. Extensive Palm 
Court. Orchestra daily. Mod- 
erate charges. 


HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 
Marylebone Road, London, N. W. 
Cables: “Centellare, London.” 
Marconigrams Free from Shp. 


Write for Illustrated Tariff to 
“TRAVEL”, 7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


The 


Pacific Northwest 


eh now to take advantage of the low summer fares via 
the scenic Adventureland route of the Great Northern 
to Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Rainier and Crater Lake 
National Parks, Portland, the Columbia River Gorge, the 
beautiful Mt. Baker Region, and other Pacific Northwest 
playgrounds. 


These attractive summer fares include liberal stop-overs 
at Glacier National Park and a free side trip to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Enjoy the distinctive travel comforts of 
the luxurious New Oriental Limited—finest train to the 
Pacific Northwest. More than 1200 clean, cinderless miles 
behind electric and oil-burning locomotives make this a 
favored route to California, Hawaii, Alaska and Australia. 


Mail coupon for interesting books. 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ested in trip to HJ Pacific Northwest 1) Glacier National Park. 


Name 


Please send me free book, “*The Scenic Northwest.” I am inter- 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


—the scenic, comfortable way to the 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Address 
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‘Thought 


_and your vacation | 
is ruined! 


A thousand miles from home 
and suddenly you feel quite 
certain that you forgot to lock 
the living-room window. The 
chances are that nothing will 
happen but from that moment 
you cannot forget the risk. 


Let us do the worrying. 
Residence Burglary Insurance 
costs so little that it will sur- 
prise you—probably not more 
than a few cents a day. With 
this protection you will be 
worry-free no matter where 
you are. If you have a dog, 
we will pay him a “‘salary’’— 
actually give you a substan- 
tial discount from the regular 
rates. 


Any insurance man or 
banker will tell you that the 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY is one 
of the country’s leading cas- 
ualty companies — a strong, 
dependable organization. You 
will find too that the Com- 
pany’s representative in your 
community, through whose 
agency all policies are written, 
will give careful consideration 
to your requests. 


Let us give you an idea of 
what Burglary Insurance will 
cost even if you are merely 
curious to find the amount of 
your dog’s “‘salary’’. There is 
not the slightest obligation. 
Just mail this coupon. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., 
Hartford, Connecticut : 


What will Residence Burglary In- 
SULAUCE ;COSE MEM fener tyes 


Check the type of residence: 
Single family [_] Two family [_] 
Apartment [| 


Have you a dog at least a year old? 


Name 


Cliy:OntOw ne ns newer 


If you would also like information 
regarding the cost of insurance that 
will protect you if you are sued for 
damages by any one injured while on 
your premises, check here 
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The Paris That Lives in the Open Air 


(Continued from page 17) 


“To my lawyer” or merely labeled 
“Andre,” “Marcel” or “Marie-Louise.” 
Certain local products are sold, too, 
at all fairs; barley sugar from Or- 
leans and “apple-sugar,” nougat from 
Montélimar, the peppermint candy 
known as “foolishness” from Cam- 
brai and the nutty berlingots made 
while you wait. There is always 
Rahat Lokum from the East and 
always there is one dark-brown, 
white-clad cook from Morocco or 
Algiers who prepares sugared-burnt 
almonds in a shiny copper bowl. 
Certain forms of amusement are 
also common to all fairs—amuse- 
ment based to some extent on the 
Coney Island idea, that speed and 
personal discomfort is a combination 
which assures thrills. There are 
steam swings, wooden horses, cows 
or pigs as the case may be and Rus- 
sian Mountains. There are variants 
of the scenic railway, the roller- 
coaster and the human _ roulette 
wheel. There are all the ways that 
have ever been devised, in short, of 
being bumped, spilled and shaken up. 
There is a strong man with un- 
believably bulging biceps who per- 
forms surprisingly mild feats of 
strength. There are mysterious and 
horrific sideshows. There is always 
one lovely booth where you may re- 
capture a thrill from your childhood, 
watching glass flowers and animals 
and “glass lace’ grow under the 
skilful breath of the glass-blower. 
Always there is a photographer who 
will take your picture in an airplane 
soaring somewhere above the Eiffel 
Tower, and a silhouette maker skil- 
ful and absorbed in his art, wholly 
indifferent to the onlookers who 
press around him. And just on the 
outskirts of it all the roulettes in 
which all these pleasant vendors and 
artists live and travel, and in which 
one may catch occasional glimpses 
of their gypsy-like domestic life. 
There are one or two fairs that 
have an entirely special character, 
such as the “Foire St. Germain” held 
every spring on the Place St. Sulpice 
where only expensive things are sold, 
books, furniture and bibelots chiefly, 
and where a definite attempt is made 
through settings and costume to re- 
capture the historic atmosphere of 
the Fair’s origin. Then, too, there 
are the curious art fairs held out 
of doors at regular intervals by 
artists who can not afford or do not 
wish to rent galleries to show their 
works. The chief “crust fair,” as 
that for paintings is known, and the 
“turnip fair,” at which sculpture is 
exhibited, take place on Montmartre; 
but they are also held along the 
Boul’ Miche and in other parts of 
the city. You may buy statues or 
paintings here of all kinds, sizes 
and descriptions — charming or 
merely curious, promising or frankly 
awful. There is always a chance, of 
course, that you will stumble upon 
a masterpiece and become a dis- 
coverer of genius. The possible 
masterpieces line the sidewalks, hang 
against the walls of houses or stand 
upon easels or in booths, while the 
artists stand or sit by, generally 
aloof and dignified in their bearing 
and making no attempt to press their 


wares on passers-by. Some of them 
are dressed picturesquely in capes 
and broad-brimmed hats and some of 
them look like Rotarians, but their 
costumes furnish no indication as to 
the nature or quality of their work. 

Even outside of fairs and markets 
there are probably more varieties 
of food sold and eaten along the 
streets of Paris than in any other 
city. Parisians eat and drink to a 
great extent out of doors. Even in 
winter one sees them drinking beer 
and café créme and apéritifs on the 
terrace of cafés, while stoves of iron 
eyelet embroidery, set at regular in- 
tervals, seek bravely to warm up all 
outdoors, and with the first breath of 
spring these terraces are banked 
solidly with humanity. The roast 
chestnut vendor, too, is a distinctly 
Parisian institution. He is found in 
other cities too, but these have taken 
him over from Paris as the Pari- 
sians have in turn taken over peanut 
vendors from us. What a comfort 
a hand-warming bag of chestnuts is 
on an overcast and blustery winter 
day in Paris. There are some chest- 
nut vendors who also sell a greasy 
and not very attractive Dutch kruller 
known as “Krapfen.” Better, by 
far, than krapfen are gauffres, the 
appetizing, paper-thin French waffle 
made while you wait in all the parks 
and outside some of the big cafés 
at tea-time. On Thursday after- 
noons, especially, the gauffres pavil- 
ions do a rushing business. You can 
spot them from afar by the long 
queue of people waiting their turn 
and at last moving off satisfied, with 
the peculiar gait of the gauffres 
eater, vainly attempting not to drib- 
ble white sugar down their fronts. 
You get sirop too at these pavilions 
and limonade which is not lemonade 
but “pop” (if you want lemonade 
you ask for pressed citron) and 
rolled up licorice like a broad, black 
shoestring and sections of coconut 
in the shell and bars of chocolate 
and chewing gum, Many bakeries 
have outside stands, too, where hot 
rolls and brioches and chaussons de 
pomme or apple turnovers, are kept 
hot by steam. You deposit fifty 
centimes and walk off munching. 

Even the department stores expose 
their bargains not in stuffy base- 
ments but on sidewalk counters, and 
it is here that beguiling demon- 
strators invite you to drink cups of 
tea and lusty-votced salesmen chant 
of the day’s réclame “ten made- 
leines for a franc—count ’em, ten, 
today only” or words to that effect. 
Then there are the fried fish stalls 
where they sell frites which are 
French fried potatoes eaten out of a 
greasy bag with one’s fingers, and 
steamed mussels and shrimps which 
may be carried and disposed of in 
much the same way. Nor should 
one forget the incredibly sweet and 
incredibly sticky confections sold ‘by 
the Armenians and Turks along the 
terraces of cafés. To date, the only 
article of food I have not seen sold 
on the streets of Paris is hot dogs, 
but some enterprising person is sure 
to come along soon and do some- 
thing about this and then everybody 
will be happy. 
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further recourse to any 
bunal, and the twain are free to 
ek out new partners. This crude 
ethod works admirably, at least 
the land of the Tarascans. 

There are more than twenty feast 
ys on the Tarascans’ yearly 
lendar, each one lasting for eight 
Lys or more. These serve to 
ing together in their numerous 
wns, notably Uruapan and Patz- 
aro, hundreds of Indians who 
ay wish to -buy or vend, 
e or be seen. Huacaleros, or 
irden carriers, come from _ far 
id near, bent almost double under 
eir heavy burdens. Many of them 
agger along carrying strong bam- 
90 crates which are loaded with 
erchandise of every kind. The 
waars of Tarascan villages are 
ost interesting during these holi- 
ny seasons. Old huacaleros, now 
0 aged to “carry the load,” sit in 
e plazas, weaving palm leaf hats, 
id gossiping among themselves of 
ygone days when they, too, jour- 
ed to Vera Cruz, where “ships 
»de on the water,” to Santa Fé, 
here one had to cross the desert 
f “burning golden sands,” to Yuca- 
in of the Mayas, where the strange 
icking speech was impossible of 


omprehension—even to the great 
ity of Mexico, with its many 
hurches and padres, and _ strange 


hurrying folk.” 


Even today hwacaleros travel as 
ar north as Santa Fé, New Mexico 
nd to Chiapas and Guatemala on the 
outh. They realize very little in 
eturn, existing meanwhile on the 
limmest of slim diets. Muscular and 
gile, these men bear practically the 
quivalent of their own weight on 
heir backs, many an Indian of 160 
ounds carrying a huacal which 
ips the scale at around 150 pounds. 
“hey accept any kind of freight, be 
t live stock, a calf, protesting and 
quealing porkers, crates of fighting- 
ocks, machinery for distant mines 
1 haciendas, and often they carry, 
ndiscriminately mixed into one huge 
ackage, very high-grade dynamite, 
aps, fuse and detonators. 

At fiesta times the men indulge in 
various forms of sport, such as bull- 
aiting, archery-competitions and 
rials with the “throwing-stick,” 
vhich resembles the instrument used 
y Australian aborigines. The 
hrowing-stick has a triple-pointed 
ron tip, launching-sheath with two 
oles for the fingers and a groove 
n which the spear-shaft lies. 

These Indians are most expert in 
he use of the throwing-stick, and 
vith it they kill, silently and skil- 
ully, thousands of the wild duck 
ound on and adjacent to the Lake 
f Patzcuaro. The writer has seen 
bag of fifty ducks secured by two 
“arascans, using the throwing-stick, 
yithin a couple of hours. Not a 
niss was made by either of the 
junters. 

Tarascans are also most expert 
ows’-men, and splitting a grain of 
orn at a distance of thirty feet is an 
yery-day affair with them. How- 
ver, the Tarascan’s favorite weapon 
3 a very stout oak stick, resembling 
he Irish shillelah, which he always 
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carries with him. When a band of 
these Indians wax argumentative and 
fistic, laying about them with the 
aforesaid oak staff, it is high time 
for the innocent bystander to seek 
a place of refuge. The Tarascans 
rarely use knives, as do the other 
Indians of ‘Mexico. 


Due, doubtless, to the high altitude 
in which they live and to their own 
active mode of life, Tarascan peo- 
ple are the healthiest of all Mexi- 
can Indians. Many of them live 
more than a hundred years, and 
most of the mortality is due to pure 
old age. Strange to say, the disease 
they oftenest suffer from is jaundice, 
which is said to be traceable to their 
violent tempers and outbursts of 
rage. During illness little ‘“doctor- 
ing” is indulged in, though much in- 
cense is burned to Tata Dios when 
there is sickmess in any house. 
“Father God” is propitiated with 
many gifts and suave speeches, and 
frequently the patient recovers. 
Should he happen to die, however, 
the family wax furious, and beat the 
interior of the house with sticks so 
as to drive Tata Dios away to an- 
other spot. 


Frequently, when a Tarascan has 
been ill for a long time, and shows 
no sign of improvement, a number 
of old women are delegated to “un- 
twist”? him. Several bunches of 
fibre‘are brought in, the unfortunate 
patient is held firmly to the floor, 
and the old women, chanting incanta- 
tions of the old Purapechas, stroke 
him from head to feet with the 
cords, vigorously “untwisting’ the 
heart and head. Perhaps it is not 
surprising that the victim of the 
treatment almost invariably dies. 


The most ancient and cruel cere- 
mony observed by the Tarascans is 
that one known in Spanish as sobar. 
This hideous rite, which is simply 
a matter of trampling and choking 
a sick person to death, is as old as 
the Purepechas themselves, and the 
authorities, legal or religious, seem 
unable to suppress it. Lumholtz, the 
explorer, describes this rite as fol- 
lows: 


“As the sick man still lingered, 
untwisting and prayers to Tata Dios 
doing no good, the family assembled 
around the patient, saying with one 
accord: ‘It is time for him to die: 
we will not let him suffer more.’ The 
victim assented, and jars of frijoles, 
atole and other things were placed 
in readiness for the feast which fol- 
lows the demise. 
relatives placed the ill man on a 
mat, holding down his hands and 
feet, with others kneading and press- 
ing upon him with all their strength. 
All the time they consoled the 
tortured one with such expressions 
as ‘What a pity, compadre, that you 
are going to die from your disease. 
Holy Creed! How dreadful this is’; 
meantime squeezing the life out of 
him. The agonized man _ naturally 
pleads unavailingly, but death soon 
must ensue. After which, sobar In- 
dians eat heartily; drink plenty of 
mescal and teqmla, and next day 

(Continued on page 52) 
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allowed to view this final ceremony, 
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Wolcott Hote 


and only one photograph has eee 


been hurriedly secured, at the risk 
the cameraman’s life. 
Obviously these Tarascan Indians, 
with their superstitions and their 
fiery personalities, are not people to 
be pied with. They are suspicious 
vindictive. They are good 
ae bitter enem and the 
arlike and fearless Indians 
Southern Mexico, men whom 


or 


emies, 


of 
even the Conquistadores could not | 


subdue. Of them that great states- 


man and fighter, Porfirio Diaz, a 


said: “They are soldiers born, atth | 


both b brains and fists.” Small wonder, 
therefore, that the Tarascans have | 
successiully held for centuries al 
marvelous “Titian Tzintzuntzan”— 

gift to them of an Emperor of by- 
gone ages, and valued today at far 
tore than an Emperor’s ransom. 


Dance Madness in Manila 


(Continued from page 40) 


The dance went on. The shuffle of 
gsinclas on the polished floor and the 
monotonous tooting of the lone musi- 
cian were the only sounds to be heard. 
The contestants did not dance; they 
walked; they shuffled their feet. They 
sidled; they waddled. They paraded 
morosely around the floor or they 
stood in corners and conversed with 
the attendants or their friends, wig- 


lgling their bodies from time to time, 


and crossing their feet one over the 
other to keep up the semblance of 
terpsichorean activity. 

The sight was oppressive, depressing, 
gruesome, pathetic. They were like 
caged animals . . . like squirrels or 
the endless wheel 
in their narrow cage, like oxen on a 
tread-mill, They had danced for sev- 
enty-two hours; they must dance for 
thirty hours more to break the world’s 
record of one hundred and two hcurs 
and eight minutes, established last year 
in this same café in Manila. They 
ate while they danced, avoiding rice, 
which was filling, and substituted 
therefore a lighter diet of coffee, soup 
and fish. 

During the last hours of the last 
day of the marathon dance, they faint 
upon the floor, go crazy from the 
monotony. They are drunk, doped, 
beaten, slapped, pinched, forced on till 
the last drop of energy has left their 
bodies. Till they fall on the polished 
floor and lie twitching and writhing to 
the music which never stops! 


And to what purpose. . . to what 


end is this pageant of pain enacted? 
I talked to the dancers, thinking that 
perhaps the prize money was needed 
for some worthy purpose, to defray 
the costs of sickness or disaster. 
“Oh!” said Number One, smiling 
faintly as he shuffled his feet before 
the railing where I stood, “we buy 
silk shirts. My girl she wants a new 
baia, and maybe if we win the first 
prize we get a Ford.” The man was 
a professional marathon dancer, and 
had won prizes of over a thousand 
pesos in previous contests. All of it 
squandered, frittered and thrown 
away. 

The red sinelas continued to patter 
actoss the floor. They were worn 
and torn and dirty. 

Five minutes out of every hour the 
dancers are permitted to rest. Some 
of them dance for six hours, saving 
their thirty minutes of accumulated 
rest-periods into time for a massage 
of body and a few winks of sleep. 
The apex of excitement is reached on 
the night of the fourth day when the 
dancers have danced ninety-six hours 
and the next six hours, if survived, 
will mark a new world’s record. The 
couples now are creeping about the 
floor, bumping into one another, shak- 
ing themselves out of stupors. Two 
couples only remain. It is a race for 
first and second prize. The women 
are dancing in stocking feet, but they 
are the most enduring; the men have 
long ago ceased to care. One leaves 
La Lerma disheartened with humanity. 
On with the dance! 
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Washington 


THROUGH A 
PORT REE, OLE 
oS, 


JERUSALEM-~— Pilgrims 
of many faiths pouring 
through the Jaffa Gate, 
the Damascus Gate, to 
the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Dome of 
the Rock, the Jews’ Wail- 
. Through 


narrow cobbled streets 


ing Place. . 


reverberate the sounds of 
auto horns and camel’s 
bells... A cloud of dust 
near the Mount of Olives 
reveals a shepherd, carry- 
ing a newborn lamb, 
followed by his flock, 
—an unforgettable picture 


on the 


on the specially chartered 
s. s»s HOMERIC—‘“The 


Ship of Splendor.” Sail- 
ing from New York 


January 26th, next. A 


peerless itinerary ... one 


of the world’s leading, 
most modern, most lux- 
urious steamers... the 
largest ship sailing to the 


Mediterranean. 
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Creating the New Israel 
(Continued from page 22) 


the Beth Yeladin of Ein Harod are 


immune. In three years no single 
child has died. 
Whereas for lodging, bedding, 


clothing and food, the adults of the 
colony (bachelors, married couples 
with or without children) are con- 
tent with only what is strictly in- 
dispensable, there is no saving in 
the Beth Yeladin, Their huts are 
wretched; yet those of the children 
are neat and perfect in equipment. 
They are too poor to afford mos- 
quito-netting—yet each cradle is pro- 
tected with white netting. They 
never drink milk or eat bananas, 
eggs or poultry, these being strictly 
reserved for the children no longer 
nursing. The Beth Yeladin is the 
sacred cell where the colonists of 
Ein Harod have placed, with a su- 
perb piety, the first children born 
of their flesh in the land of their 
forefathers. 


Other kvoutzas have sprung up 
all over Palestine. Some are poor- 
er than Ein Harod; the colonists 
are newcomers, they possess nothing, 
everything remains to be created. 
The struggle they have to put up is 
immense. But they show the same 
will-power, the same enthusiasm and 
the same abnegation as those who 
went before. On the other hand, 
there are older and hence wealthier 
kvoutsas than Ein Harod, for in- 
stance the colony of Deganya, ideally 
situated where the Jordan emerges 
from Lake Tiberias to enter the bed 
it follows to the Dead Sea. 

Kwar Yeladin, the Children’s Re- 
public, is one of the most unusual 
social experiments in the new Pales- 
tine. Here one-hundred and _ five 
children, between the ages of five 
and seventeen, all from the Ukraine 
where the parents perished in a po- 
grom, have founded an autonomous 
republic where they live and which 
they rule. 

The Republic was organized three 
years ago by the Zionist executive 
of Jerusalem; it is supported by 
the generosity of the Jews of South 
Africa. Its director is appointed by 
and responsible to the Executive. 
He governs its funds. School teach- 
ers (men and women) and instruc- 
tors in agriculture teach the chil- 
dren four hours every day. But 
here the role of the adult practic- 
ally ceases. They do not actually 
belong to the colony; they do not 
rank as citizens of the Republic. 

The Republic belongs to the chil- 
dren. Each child is free; he has 
his rights and his duties, exactly 
like a citizen of a constitutional 
state; he enjoys the privilege of 
expressing his opinion and will by 
ballot. Thus at fixed periods he ap- 
points an Executive Committee, com- 
posed of seven members, who may 
not be re-elected. These, in the 
name of the Republic, make all the 
decisions necessary. 

The Committee watches over re- 
fectory and dormitory; it maintains 
discipline in class and garden, If 
need be, it sits as a Court of Jus- 
tice to deal with a boy or girl who 
has failed in his or her duties toward 
himself, herself or the Republic. In 
the course of its three years of exist- 


ence, the court has met but eleven 
times. Nobody has failed to sub- 
mit to the penalties it has decreed. 
To be sure, the punishment fits the 
crime. The severest punishment is 
to be deprived of the rights, privi- 
leges and prerogatives pertaining to 
citizenship in the Republic. 


We spent the whole day among 
the children. We visited their class- 
es, where they study in common; we 
inspected the boys’ and girls’ dormi- 
tories, and we could not judge which 
was the neater and tidier. We were 
shown the nurseries, where they 
tend the young fruit and forest trees 
which are later to be planted in the 
domain of the Republic or to be 
offered to less flourishing colonies 
nearby, for at Kwar Yeladin soli- 
darity is practiced even towards 
adults. There are few places better 
administered, maintained and culti- 
vated than the Children’s Republic. 


Perhaps the most extraordinary 
new city in Palestine is Tel-Aviv. 
Born but a few years ago on the 
dunes of the very gates of Jaffa, the 
town of Tel-Aviv has developed with 
prodigious rapidity. What an astound- 
ing city! It reminds one at once of 
an American city, of an Australian 
town and of a French watering-place. 
Everything is new and trim, crisp 
and fresh; everything has been man- 
ufactured in lots and laid down, ob- 
viously in the minimum of time. The 
town is rectilinear, clean and some- 
what barbarous. The streets, which 
intersect at right angles, are all of 
asphalt; all have sidewalks. From 
one end of them to the other the 
boulevards are so wide that in the 
center are plots, with trees and flow- 
ers. A person who knows Jerusa- 
lem, Beyreuth, Aleppo, Damascus, 
Saloniki, certain quarters even of 
Constantinople is amazed to see, in 
the Eastern Mediterranean basin, a 
sanitary, airy, healthy city. 

On either side of the boulevards 
and streets are residences built of 
re-enforced concrete and _ bricks, 
with flowering balconies and terraces, 
high buildings whose ground floors 
are tenanted by Jews come from all 
points of the compass, their names 
written in immense letters on the 
shop windows. They conduct busi- 
nesses of Insurance, Trading or 
Banking. The activity everywhere 
is feverish. In every shop, work 
goes on at all hours of the day, and 
late into the night, long after the 
luminous, multi-colored signs, chang- 
ing or fixed have been lighted. 

Automobiles and street-cars fur- 
row boulevard and street. Every- 
where new thoroughfares are being 
opened up, going straight down from 
the center of town to the dunes at 
one bound. In a few months, in- 
deed, in a few weeks, these will 
be lined with hundreds of houses, 
with flowery balconies and terraces— 
hundreds of tall buildings whose 
ground-floors will have offices where 
Beneviste of Saloniki will sell cloth, 
Koenigswerther, of Frankfurt, house- 
hold articles, and Rostovsky, of 
Russia, will open a bank which 
please God, will in time become one 
of the greatest and most prosper- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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ous financial establishments in the 
Near East! 

Yet, of course, the working ele- 
ment is very great at Tel-Aviv. It 
consists for the most part of special- 
ists in building: masons, carpenters, 
locksmiths, cabinet-makers and ce- 
ment workers. All. these men come 
from Russia, Poland Hungary and 
Bessarabia; they find work the hour 
they land. They are, furthermore, 
immediately welcomed and_incor- 
porated by the rich powerful syndi- 
cate-groups whose activity extends 
over every walk of social life, yet 
quite free from political complexion. 
Why, in effect, should they go in 
for politics like so many workers 
in Europe or America? Have they 
not found, in Tel-Aviy, not only 
high wages but also a virgin soil, 
on which they may establish them- 
selves freely, and organize at will, 
with never a soul to balk their as- 
pirations? Do they not own a good- 
ly number of the houses built in 
the town by their cooperative so- 
cieties? Does not a workers’ Bank 
lend to them all the money they 
need? Does not the municipality 
help them in every way it can? Did 
it not recently present them with a 
plot of ground by the sea, upon 
which they might build their own 
house—the People’s house? 

We went to see it. It rises 
on a magnificent location, in a place 
which, for Tel-Aviv, corresponds to 
the Promenade des Anglais at Nice. 


It is four stories high, it includes 
communal halls for meetings, offices 
for each syndicate, concert-room and 
ball-rooms, a library; and, on the 
roof, an immense garden for out- 
door lectures, plays and motion pic- 
tures. This People’s house—need- 
less to say, the only one in the Near 
East—is truly the handwork and 
property of the workers of Tel-Aviv. 
Every one of them, man and woman, 
worked two full days to build, equip, 
furnish and decorate it or else con- 
tributed a sum equal to two days’ 
wages. So the People’s house was 
ready in a few months. 

“We accomplish things quickly!” 
said the workmen who received us 
in their homes with a joyful pride. 

Thus, in Palestine, a miracle has 
been accomplished. It was enough 
for Israel to find the ancient bibli- 
cal soil again; immediately it re- 
covered its former agricultural and 
pastoral qualities. With an eager- 
ness and a vigor entirely unexpected, 
it has attacked plain, desert and 
marsh, Throughout the land of Is- 
rael, from the banks of the Mediter- 
ranean to Lake Tiberias, from Es- 
drelon to the Dead Sea, it has cre- 
ated pastures, forests, cereal-land 
and orchards. It has proved to 
peoples who considered Israel un- 
able to sow, to produce, to reap, that 
they were utterly wrong. In its 
first phase, the experiment is ex- 
cellently conducted. It is eminently 
successful. Israel moves forward... . 


Photographing India’s Wild Tigers 


(Continued from page 39) 


hind a bush, within a few yards, and 
proceeds to call up his mate for a 
share of what is left of the feast 
after he has made his own satisfying 
meal. But I hear no answering roar, 
and after a few minutes he returns 
to the kill to make a further meal. 
I am now tired out from the re- 
action after the excitement of the 
night, and doze fitfully until just be- 
fore dawn. Cramped, hungry, 
thirsty, tired and disappointed at 
having let so golden a chance slip 
by, I wait only for the arrival of 
Balmati to take me back to camp. 
But the adventures of this memor- 
able night are not yet ended. Once 
again J hear crunch, crunch on the 
dry leaves and I am beginning to 
wonder if the tusker is going to ap- 
pear a second time, when round the 
corner comes a sloth bear, ambling 
along with the peculiar gait of his 
species towards a neighboring cave, 


in which he evidently intends to rest 
during the heat of the day. For a 
moment he pauses in the exact spot 
in which my bait had been tied, and 
precisely in the centre of the field of 
focus of my camera, and then on 
he goes. 


“Just as he passes out of the cam- 
era’s view I realize suddenly, but, 
alas, too late, that I had only to pull 
the firing-string to secure his picture 
and thus compensate myself, at least 
to some extent, for my dismal fail- 
ure with the tiger. Yet once more 
have I lost a splendid chance. 
Furious with myself at my second 
failure, and on the spur of the mo- 
ment, I snatch up the rifle I gen- 
erally keep in my machan, and vent 
my spleen by shooting at the 
wretched bear, whose only fault is 
that I have forgotten to take his 
photograph when he gave me the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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chance to do so! My shot is im- 
mediately followed by a pandemo- 
nium of howls and _half-human 
cries, as the poor wounded brute, ap- 
parently hard-hit, turns several 
somersaults, and then, half-rolling, 
half-running, stumbles off to the 
cave, where he is lost for good. 
“Shortly afterwards, Chandramala, 
my second tame elephant, arrives, 
and we commence searching for the 
buffalo’s corpse as I relate the story 
of the night’s adventures to the in- 
credulous mahawat, who adds coals 
of fire to my already fuming rage by 
coolly informing me that I must 
have fallen asleep and dreamed the 
whole story, the buffalo-bait merely 
having broken loose and found its 
way home by itself! I regret to say 
that my reply to his inane suggestion 
is quite unprintable, and I believe 
that he himself soon feels more than 
a little foolish, for the words are 
hardly out of his mouth before we 


find the corpse of the buffalo, which 
has been killed on the fire-line 
short distance from my machan and 
then dragged a little way into the 
jungle. | 
' “There is nothing more to be done 
now, so disconsolately I pack up my 
apparatus and return to the Forest 
Rest-House, vowing as I go that I 
will be more careful in future per- 
sonally to check every detail of my 
arrangements before J try once more 
to secure the photograph of my am- 
bition—a tiger in the act of killing 
his prey.” 

That Mr. Champion was later able 
to secure the photographs he desired 
is obvious from the illustrations ac- 
companying this article. He came 


as close as man can come to the 
tigers of the Indian jungle and no 
one will read the record of his ad- 
ventures without that thrill which 
only authentic stories of savage ani- 
mal life can afford. 
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ODAY the western world has 

taken a keener and more intelli- 
gent interest in Asiatic problems 
than at any other time in history. 
The East is no longer merely a 
sensational scenic background to 
Europe. It now begins to take shape 
as a gigantic social, commercial and 
human reality. 

For this reason, there is a genu- 
ine desire to know what is really go- 
ing on in Asia. Shall we ever see 
a United States of Asia? Will an 
Asiatic League of Nations be a final 
crystallization of the revolt of East 
against West? Is European civiliza- 
tion doomed to go down before that 
of Asia? Are the yellow races to 
dominate the world instead of the 
white? What of the great religions 
of the Orient? What of the East- 
ward spread of industrialism? 

These questions are not merely 
speculative or academic; they are 
tremendously vital. In Asia Reborn 
(Harper’s) Marguerite Harrison has 
attempted to answer some of these 
queries. Her book tells the ordinary 
reader the changes which have taken 
place in the East since the outbreak 
of the war. It surveys conditions in 
Moslem, Turkey and Persia and 
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analyzes social and economic prob- 
lems in India, Siam, Indo-China. I 
discusses as well the complicated re- 
lationships of Japan, Korea ane 
China. Finally it deals with the 
Asiatic Renaissance—the recent at- 
tempt of the Orient to overthrow 
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Miss Harrison’s volume is stimu- 
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every port on the seven seas 


EMIL KISS TRAVEL BUREAU 


Bible House (Opp. Wanamaker’s) Stuyv. 0300 
Serving the Publio for Nearly 30 Years 


| Rome—Lourdes—Lisieux 


Mediterranean Cruise and Tour of 
Europe, 66 Days . . $1085 
—From New York, July 2and— 
First-Class Accommodationg Throughout 


REGINA MARIS TRAVEL CLUB TOUR 
By the Popular Tourist Class 
From New York, July 7th 
7 Countries—$675 
Write for Programs 
BECCARI CATHOLIC TOURS, Inc. 
1007 Times Bldg. New York City 


EUROPE—American Tours 


small parties, well trained conductors, 
twenty years of experience. Tours for 
first cabin, one cabin and tourist cabin 
service, $395 and up. 


DIXIE TOURS 
Eustis, Florida 
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Going Abroad? 


You'll travel more pleasantly if you 
Travel with McBride Books 


Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day 
By FRANK SCHOONMAKER 
An eminently practical guide which combines 


yood sense with good taste. Discriminating, ac- 
curate and charmingly written. Illustrated. $2.50 


Planning a Trip Abroad 
By Epwarp HuUNGERFORD 


All the information necessary for a European 
tour—steamer, money, passports, baggage, tipping, 
what to see abroad, shopping, etc. $2.00 

Finding the Worth While in Europe 
By Avzert B. OssornEe 

This indispensable volume, a guide to what is 

Teally worth while, brings to the prospective voy- 


ager the experience of a discriminating and de- 
lightful traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 
By E. C. and T, L. StepMan 
A new, revised and enlarged edition of this 


standard guide for the European traveler. With 
new maps in color. Illustrated. $3.50 


In Search of England 
By H. V. Morton 


A record of lighthearted and unconventional 
wanderings, transmuting the spirit that is England 
through the pages of a hook. Illustrated. $3.00 


As It Is in England 


By Ausert B. Ossorne 


A book which portrays with unusual charm those 
places that give Biiglend her greatest individuality 
—the luxuriant countryside with its picturesque 
villages, castles and cathedrals. Jllustrated. $2.50 


France From Sea to Sea 
By ArtHuR STANLEY RicGs 


A thoroughly accurate and informative guide— 
and delightful reading besides. Tllustrated. $2.50 


Towns and People of Modern Germany 
By Rosert Mepit~t McBripre 


Modern Germany viewed from railway, motor, 
steamboat and aeroplane—the one complete book 
on the subject written since the war. Profusely 
Illustrated by Edward C. Caswell. $5.00 


Vistas in Sicily 
By ArtHuur StTantey Riccs 


_ A welcome travel book about Italy’s southern 
island of multiple charms. Tilustrated, $2.50 


Spanish Towns and People 

By Rozsert Mepitt McBripg 
Furnishes the prospective traveler to Spain with 
charming descriptions of all the cities he might 


care to visit. With many illustrations by Edward 
C. Caswell. Boxed. $5.00 


A Little Book of Brittany 
By Rozert MEDILL 


Offers the traveler a personally conducted ex- 
cursion through Brittany. Illustrated. $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
Sweden and Its People 


Finland and Its People 
By Rosert MeEpILL 
Complete, informative and thoroughly readable 


descriptions of the countries of Northern Europe. 
Each Illustrated. $1.50 


The Lure of English Cathedrals 


By Frances M. GostLinc 


English cathedrals described, their old stories 
retold and their great personalities recreated. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Lure of London Galleries ‘ 


By Artuur MILTON 
Wise and amiable discourses on the paintings 
of London, their artists, their history, and the 
building in which they are hung. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


At all Booksellers 


The 7-Day Series 


London in 7 Days 
Paris in 7 Days 


Rome in 7 Days 
By ArtHur MILTton 


Convenient guides by a man 
who knows his way around 
and knows the best way. 
Programs for each day that 
are triumphs of selection. A 
new kind of guide ‘‘for peo- 
ple in a hurry.” 

Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


The Traveler’s Series 
By FRANK SCHOONMAKER 


1. Come With Me 
Through France, 


2. Come With Me 
Through Belgium and 
Holland. 


A new type of travel book, 
replete with practical in- 
formation and written with 
an intimate knowledge of the 
countries in question, 

Each, Illustrated, $2.00 


The Lure of the 
Riviera 
By Frances M. GostLine 


Not so much a guide book 
ai an adventure in enjoy- 
ment. Nice, Tourettes, Monte 
Carlo, La Turbie, Mentone, 
Grasse, Castellane and Can- 
nes are described with charm 
and alluring vividness. 

$2.00 


The Lure of 


French Chateaux 
By Frances M. GostTLine 


Here are told the stories 
of such historic chateaux as 
those of Saint-Germain, St. 
Cloud, Malmaison, Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Avignon, Car- 
cassonne, and many others. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


Dining in Paris 
By SOMMEKVILLE STORY 


An absolute necessity if 
you wish to dine intelligent- 
ly, amusingly and satiafac- 
torily in Paris. 

$2.00 


The Little Guides 
By Various WRITERS 


Detailed guides te various 
sections of England and the 
Continent. Each book dis- 
ousses exhaustively a section 
which would receive only a 
chapter or two in the aver- 
age guide book. The follow- 
ing titles are now : 


Lonpon 
Encuiso Laxkgs 
CATHEDRAL CITIZS 
or ENGLAND AND 
WALES 
Dxvon 
CorN WALL 
NorMANDY 
Rour 
S1c1Ly 
Tue Frencu RIVIERA 
FLORENCE 
VENICE 
Paris 
Each, illustrated and with 
maps. $2.50 met 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


Publishers 


7 West 16th Street 
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Discovery 


through 
Southern 


é 3 Tats year 
search into the heart of fas- 
cinating, historical Southern 
England. Step ashore at 
Southampton into the glam- 
our of the Mediaeval Ages 
—§into the colorful days of 
Egbert, first king of all Eng- 
land. Then see where flour- 
ished the knightly pageantry 
of the Normans and chival- 
rous Crusaders. 


There are a thousand and one 
things to see and do in Eng- 
land. Grand old castles, ven- 
erable cathedrals and monu- 
ments of every era since the 
dawn of civilization. Gay 
resorts and spas such as East- 
bourne, Brighton, Bourne- 
mouth, Tunbridge Wells, 
Ilfracombe, Bude and Lynton. 


Southern England is an amaz- 
ingly interesting panorama 
for Americans. You know the 
language and the genuine, 
unalloyed English hospitality 


is pleasing and assuring. 


Many charming tours have been 
specially arranged for American 
visitors by the Southern Railway 
of England. The booklet ‘Round 
Tours of Southern England” con- 
tains vivid pictures, maps and 


suggestions, Send for a copy. 


SPUR TRAVEL BUREAU 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or 


TOWN & COUNTRY, Travel Bureau 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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roads; “dude” ranches, 
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gives zest for the fun of the 
outdoors. . . That’s Col- 
orado. The Colorado 
Rockies! 
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on All Railroads 


For Free Detailed Informa- 
tion of any travel nature, 
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DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
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520 Seventeenth Street 
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Untraveled Asia 


S OON there will be no new places 
to go, and no original methods 
of going there. Whether Richard 
Elliott’s journey across Southern 
Asia was entirely original, we can- 
not say; but it is at least unusual 
to go the whole way from the Medi- 
terranean to the China Sea without 
once catching sight of salt water. 


This particular journey was made 
partly by auto, partly by inland 
rivers, and partly on foot. Only 
twice did the railroad come into use. 
The author had a keen eye for na- 
tive architecture, for the picturesque 
side of religions and ruins, and a 
receptive mind for taking in the 
underlying significance of Buddhism, 
of the encroachment of Western 
economic forces on Eastern ideals, 
and of other modern problems of 
Asia. Mr. Elliott has written an ac- 
count of this trip in The Sunny Side 
of Asia (Century). This is not a 
book of adventure; it is rather in- 
tended for those who like a quiet, 
observant, dignified, sometimes hu- 
morous and always well written 
account of a fascinating journey 
through lands few of us will ever 
reach. 


A New Italian Guide 


OR those who want an informal 

guide book to Italy E. M. New- 
man’s Seemg Italy (Funk & Wag- 
nalls) may prove helpful. “This 
book,” says the author, “is not in- 
tended as a guide, history or academic 
description, but rather as an intimate 
story by an experienced wanderer who 
desires merely to suggest what there is 
to be seen in the land with such a 
wealth of material that one might de- 
vote years and then not see it all.” 
The volume is lavishly illustrated and 
is filled with some excellent sugges- 
tions for travelers. 


Grecian Asia 


pa are very few books deal- 
ing with the Grecian ruins in 
Asia-Minor which can be read without 
confusion by the layman. Archaeolo- 
gists are not often gifted with the 
ability to make their subject interest- 
ing. For this reason, Saturnino Ximi- 
nez’ Asia-Minor in Ruins (Brentano’s) 
is especially welcome, for it deals with 
travels to the ruins of some of the 
most beautiful of ancient Greek cities 
—Paergamum, Ephesus, Priene, Hali- 
carnassus and the sites of many other 
brilliant Greek cities of the Hellenic 
era. Sinor Ximinez describes the 
Asia-Minor of today, and against this 
background he evokes those glamorous 
cities of antiquity. 


The Island of Manhattan 


NOTHER book about New York 

City recently issued is Will Ir- 
win’s Highlights of Manhattan (Cen- 
tury). Mr. Irwin has known New 
York for a good many years and he 
writes about all the interesting sec- 
tions of the city with the infectuous 
enthusiasm that only the true New 


Yorker can command. His book con- 
sists of a series of impressions which 
include Wall Street, Trinity Church- 
yard, Greenwich Village, Gramercy 
Park, Little Syria, and many other 
odd corners of the city. 


The book is excellently illustrated by 
E. H. Suydam whose drawings evoke 
New York quite as vividly as Mr. 
Irwin’s sharply drawn word pictures. 


Dangerous Frontiers 


EW journalists today are better 
_.equipped than FE. Alexander 
Powell to discuss the enormously 
complex conflict of national interests 
in the potential spawning ground of 
future wars—Eastern Europe from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean. In 
his new book Embattled Borders 
(Century) Mr. Powell illuminates 
the murky political situation in this 
section of the world. 

In the war-shaken countries and 
infant states of Eastern Europe Mr. 
Powell spent many months traveling 
and investigating. He talked with 
such political leaders as King Victor 
Emmanuel and Premier Mussolini of 
Italy, the late Premier Pashitch of 
Jugoslavia, the late King Ferdinand 
and Premier Brathianu of Roumania, 
President Masaryk and Dr. Benes of 
Czechoslovakia, Marshal Pilsudski, 
and the ruling heads of Austria, 
Hungary, Latvia, Estonia and Vin- 
land. The result is a book that 
shows vividly and clearly the issues 
and difficulty of settlement of pres- 
ent-day problems of the Old World. 


The South Seas 


OR a number of years James 

Norman Hall has held the distin- 
guished positition as a writer of 
travel books and as a persistent 
seeker for romance. His latest vol- 
ume is Mid-Pacific (Houghton, Mif- 
flin) in which he describes his life in 
Tahiti. In the last few years there 
have been so many books on the 
South Seas that it would seem im- 
possible to contribute anything orig- 
inal on that much advertised section 
of the tropics. Yet Mr. Hall has 
succeeded in writing as freshly and 
charmingly of Tahiti as though he 
had not been preceded by a long 
line of other writers. One reason 
for this is that he is by no means’ 
a conventional travel writer. He has 
made Tahiti his home. He knows its 
people not as strangers observed for 
a moment or two, but as friends 
with whom he is living day by day. 
As a result, his book is thoroughly 
convincing and thoroughly delightful. 


The Adirondacks 


ALTER COLLINS O’KANE 

has written an excellent hand- 
book describing the trails to all the 
principal Adirondack summits that 
are open to the tramper in Trails 
and Summits of the Adirondacks 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Anyone fa- 
miliar with his previous books on 
the mountains of New England will 
know that he can be relied upon 
both as a charming and well in- 
formed guide. 
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